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5EDITORIKLI 


Welcome to 1992, and to QUANTUM 41. 
It was not supposed to have been 1992 
when you read this, of course; QUANTUM 41 
was originally scheduled to appear in 
December 1991. The main reason why this 
issue is appearing two months iate (and why 
i could not find time to go to the Worldcon 
this year) is that i spent too many hundreds 
of hours in the final months of 1991: 1) trying 
to negotiate with the California Air Resources 
Board to shave a hundred million dollars 
here and there from the costs to the house¬ 
hold products industry (and therefore 
consumers) of a massive regulation of 
household consumer products; and, 2) rest¬ 
ing up from doing 1). 

In another way of looking at it, though, 
this issue is right on time. If you look at the 
title page of this issue, you’ll note that this is 
the Winter/Spring 1992 issue, and that we 
now actually publish our Winter/Spring, 
Summer and Fall issues in February, June, 
and October, respectively. I've long worked 
on a rule of thumb that changing the publica¬ 
tion dates is a major hassle, and to be 
avoided This was true back in the pre¬ 
computer days because of the large number 
of forms and other materials that would have 
to be revised and reprinted. But it occurred 
to me recently that that isn’t true anymore, 
since I keep everything on computer disk 
and print out as needed, and can revise the 
dates in the magazine easily as well. So 
now I’ll simply revise the schedule every time 
I can’t get an issue out on time. Thus do our 
silicon friends provide another valuable 
function: the facilitation of procrastination. 

The Issue At Hand: This issue leads off 
with Michael Bishop's insightful column on 
the vaiue and purpose of horror fiction. 
Mike’s piece was originally published in 
Amazing a few years ago, but when 1 read it 
again recently in a newly-published academ¬ 
ic volume, it occurred to me that this cogent 
and heartfelt article has probably not been 
read by most QUANTUM readers. Our inter¬ 
view this issue is with British author Geoff 
Ryman, who established himself as a fantasy 
writer to watch when his novella, "The 
Unconquered Country," won both the World 
Fantasy Award and the British Fantasy 
Award in 1985. 

With this issue, frequent-contributor 
David Langford becomes a contributing 
editor to QUANTUM — the first Brit to attain 
that lofty post in the history of this magazine 
(if we don't count Charles Platt, who, after 
all, has more or less become a bloody 
American). David's first column (which was 
first printed in the British popular fiction 
review magazine, Million) looks back at the 
controversies in the 1920s involved with the 
publication of James Branch Cabell's 
Jurgen: a Comedy of Justice. 

I'm pleased to also have back this issue 
another regular contributor, Jessica Amanda 
Salmonson, who shares with us some valu¬ 
able advice for beginning writers. Making 
his debut in the magazine is Taras Wolan- 
sky, who has a few more words to add to the 
science-fiction-versus-fantasy debate that 
has been raging in these pages for a couple 
of years now. 

Our other columnists this issue are 
Darrell Schweitzer, who has some things to 
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say about The Rocketeer, Terminator II. 

and a number of other gems of the silver 
screen, and Jonathan V. Post, whose second 
science column takes an exhaustive look at 
possible future spacecraft sensors. 

The material this issue ran so long that, 
despite our move to 36 pages instead of 32, i 
had to cut down the amount of reviews we 
printed this issue. This issue features fewer 
reviews than any other issue in recent years. 

I even had to shrink the house ad to just the 
back cover, and use the inside back cover 
for more material. Next issue, we’ll be back 
to our usual 7 to 8 pages of book reviews. 

Hugo Notes: The 1991 Hugo Awards 
had some curious and notable aspects, 
beginning with Lois McMaster Bujold’s sur¬ 
prising win in the novel category. It appears 
that Dan Simmons, David Brin, and Greg 
Bear split up the votes of one group of vot¬ 
ers, and allowed Bujold to sneak off with the 
prize in what Charlie Brown of Locus calls a 
"convergent" win. In the first ballot, Bujold 
got a big boost from Michael P. Kube- 
McDowell's fans, who put her ahead of Brin 
and Simmons, who had the clear lead in 
number of nominations. 

The novellas this year were all so good 
that it would be hard to quibble with any of 
them winning, but Joe Haldeman’s was 
obviously the most popular. The same came 
be said this year in the novelette category, 
where another story in Resnick's Kirinyaga 
series barely nosed out our own Charles 


Sheffield’s "A Braver Thing." (Charles also 
had the story that got the most dust in its 
face chasing Terry Bisson’s overwhelming 
win for the classic, "Bears Discover Fire.") 

I really thought Spinrad’s Science 
Fiction in the Real World, one of the best 
non-fiction books in the past decade, would 
take the non-fiction award, but Scott Card 
prevailed. I was glad to see the all-effects- 
no-brains movie, Total Recall, not win, even 
though it was the only movie nominated that 
is actually SF; thank goodness for the quirky 
genius of Edward Scissorhands. (Witches 
was the most underrated of the nominees, 
and the only other movie really worth 
seeing.) In the editor category, let’s all 
pause for a moment of awe at how fast Kris¬ 
tine Kathryn Rusch has ascended into the 
ranks of the field's best. 

Professional artist? Ho hum...next? Ah, 
semiprozine! Thanks are due to all 28 of you 
who nominated QUANTUM, and the 43 of 
you who voted for Q in first place. For that 
matter, thanks are due to all 365 of you who 
voted QUANTUM ahead of "no award" (and a 
pox on the 100 who didn't; probably none of 
then are reading this anyway). As for the fan 
category, maybe its time for them to be split 
off in separate-but-equal awards so that 
voting can be restricted to knowledgeable 
fanzine fans. As for the Campbell, who’s 
Julia Ecklar? 

One of the more curious things this year 
is how the votes were counted. Unlike past 
years, "no award" vote ballots were not 
dropped until the end. This allows a new 
way to assess Hugo contenders: the margin 
by which they beat "no award",.. 

A Worthy Cause: I was surprised to 
receive between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day a letter from The George Alec Effinger 
Medical Fund. The fund has been created 
by friends of George and some folks associ¬ 
ated with the Niagara Falls Science Fiction 
Association, including Joe Maraglino, Mary 
Stanton, Nancy Kress, Pat Cadigan, Joan D. 
Vinge. George Zebrowski, and Pamela 
Sargent. The letter contained the shocking 
news that George's unpaid medical bills now 
stand at around $40,000, and his long-time 
chronic illness prevents his acquiring insur¬ 
ance. The letter, which was sent to all 
members of SFWA, contained a raffle ticket 
for a pair of world roundtrip passes on 
American Airlines, which they are selling for 
$20.00 per raffle ticket. There are 1,000 raffle 
tickets, and they are being sold first come, 
first served. Needless to say, I sent off for 
more. If you are interested in helping this 
worthy cause within the field, please contact 
the fund c/o NFSFA, P.O. Box 500, Bridge 
Stn., Niagara Falls, NY 14305. 

Coming Soon: New columns by Poul 
Anderson, Darrell Schweitzer, Jonathan Post, 
and David Langford; Jessica Amanda Salm¬ 
onson on censorship, "Among the Pirates of 
Florida" by Gene Wolfe, David Alexander 
Smith on hew he writes, Arthur Haupt on 
Alfred Bester, Tony Trull on Ayn Rand, and 
Kathryn Lindskoog on C. S. Lewis’ "dark 
scandal"; and, interviews with Sheri S. 
Tepper, Brian Herbert, Barbara Hambly, 
Boris Vallejo, Janet Morris, and Lawrence 
Watt-Evans, and a big surprise.* 
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PITCHING PENNIES AGAINST THE STARBOARD BULKHEAD 


CHILDREN WHO SURVIVE: 

An Autobiographical Meditation on Horror Fiction 



Michael Bishop 


Many of my most vivid, and hence lasting, childhood memories are of 
terrifying or awe-inspiring scenes from storybooks, films, daydreams, 
nightmares. 

By consensus definition, these are all phenomena lacking in palpable 
reality. Oh, they exist, all right. Books we can find in bookstores and li¬ 
braries; films we can see at movie theaters or on our state-of-the-art VCRs; 
daydreams are often real enough to lower our productivity at work; and 
nightmares have probably always sent us scurrying from the menace of 
their chaotic imagery to the real-life comfort of a loved one’s arms. 


This essay was published in Amazing Stories magazine, and as the introductions to the books Honor Literature: A Reader’s 
Guide and Fantasy Literature: A Readers Guide, edited by Neil Barron, and published by Garland Publishing, Inc., in 1990. 


No one disputes the existence of story¬ 
books, films, daydreams, nightmares. What 
we doubt is their seriousness —their underly¬ 
ing redemptive significance. In fact, many of 
us seem to have been programmed by the 
imperatives of the workaday world to write 
off their images not only as unreal but as 
totally irrelevant to the more crucial transac¬ 
tions of our waking lives: 

"Don’t worry about that, hon—it was 
only a dream." "For God's sake, Charlie, it 
was just a stupid story." ‘You're not letting 
an asinine old horror movie keep you awake, 
are you, Kit?" 

But, such facile reassurances aside, our 
bravest longings and our deepest fears 
persist. We suspect—with Freud, with Jung, 
with Bettelheim, with the dream merchants 
themselves—that maybe these startling 
imaginings do have a deeper seriousness; 
that maybe they mean significantly more 
than, say, an everyday act like cashing in a 
certificate of deposit or trying to climb yet 
another rung on the corporate ladder. 

And, of course, we suspect correctly. If 
we didn't, I wouldn't be writing these words. 

Eisenhower is .president. I am seven or 
eight years old. One Saturday afternoon I 
am walking with my mother and my stepdad- 
to-be along a busy street in Wichita, Kansas. 
We pass the open front of a movie theater. 
On the marquee above us, and also on the 
posters bookending the lobby, are garish 
invitations to come inside and see Vincent 
Price, Carolyn Jones, and somebody named 
Charles Buchinsky (later Bronson) in a 3-D 
horror flick called House of Wax. 

My mother’s escort, Charles Edwin 
Willis, a captain in the air force, is the owner 
of a Distinguished Flying Cross. (During 
World War II, he nursed his B-17 back to 
England after it had taken some crippling 
antiaircraft fire over Germany.) Today, 
Captain Willis has a keen peace-time fond¬ 
ness for pulp sci-fi and B-grade monster 
movies. He asks me if I’m game to see 
House of Wax. 

"It’s going to be spooky," he cautions, 
but there’s an amiable dare in this warning. 
He also notes that it’ll be expensive—not to 
mention disappointing to my mom and 
him—if the movie so badly scares me that I 
beg to be taken back out into the anxiety- 
allaying Kansas sunlight. 

"I want to see it," I insist. 

The two adults are skeptical. Says 
Mom, "Are you sure?" 

Well, of course. House of Wax is 
something new, a 3-D movie. Every paying 
customer gets a pair of cardboard glasses 
with lenses of blue and red cellophane; 
these give the blurred images from the 
projector definition and impart an astonish¬ 
ing three-dimensionality to every actor and 
prop. 

My stepdad-to-be buys us tickets. We 
go inside. We put on our glasses. The 
movie proves remarkably intense. The 
bearded fellow with the bolo paddle at the 
beginning isn’t bad (in fact, snapping my 
head back to avoid getting bopped by the 
ball is sort of neat), but Price’s tendency to 
hurl screaming, half-clad young women into 
vats of molten wax sabotages my equanimi¬ 
ty. I melt into gibbering terror, utterly dis¬ 
gracing myself. 

Even good old Wichita sunlight doesn’t 
wholly restore my peace of mind, and for the 
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next two weeks i go to bed with a night-light, 
irrationally persuaded that a berserk waxman 
is stalking Mulvane, Kansas, my hometown. 
Unless I'm vigilant, I’m doomed to awaken— 
if I awaken—sarcophagused from head to 
toe in paraffin. A worse fate I can’t imagine, 
and the disappointed tut-tutting of my 
mother has no power to convince me that I 
can make it to adulthood without my "baby¬ 
ish" night-light. 

Let her coax, let her chide, let her frown. 
Can’t she see that my very life is at stake? 

Later, or perhaps earlier, I find other 
unrealities—literary, filmic, psychological—to 
awe or terrify me. They bob in the sea of my 
memory like buoys, markers enabling me to 
strike out toward that ill-defined shore upon 
which, for better or worse, I must one day 
crawi and stagger to my feet. 

A tableau from The Odyssey wavers on 
that shore. Polyphemus, the Cyclops, holds 
Odysseus and his men captive in his cave. 
In order to free themselves, the brave Greek 
traveler and his cohorts must blind this one- 
eyed giant with a flaming stake. Their 
escape, with the Cyclops raging at their 
backs, is such a dicy affair that I shudder to 
recall how close they come to not making it, 
to having to endure further imprisonment 
and the sanity-fragmenting threat of becom¬ 
ing, at any moment, Purina Cyclops Chow. 

(A holdup on Main Street—especially if 
reported secondhand—could not have been 
more horripilating. I’d’ve faced a puny 
human villain over Polyphemus, any day.) 

Every Easter on TV, long before I’ve 
read L. Frank Baum’s book, The Wizard of 
Oz rolls out its yellow brick road in Motorola 
black and white. I tremble—hands clammy, 
eyes a-bulge, gut knotted—as the Wicked 
Witch of the West cackles like a crazy hen. 
Meanwhile, her herky-jerky flying monkeys 
afflict the opalescent MGM sky like a hide¬ 
ous simian plague. Dorothy and her com¬ 
panions are in mortal peril. The jig is almost 
up. 

(A trip to Mulvane's dentist—in that 
boxy little office with a drill boom made in 
1904—could not have bathed me in a funk- 
sweat any more copious or pungent.) 

On The Wonderful World of Disney, an 
episode from the animated classic Fantasia 
plunges me into a similar kind of fretful 
dread. Mickey Mouse, as the sorcerer's 
apprentice, struggles mousefully to bail out 
of the troubles he has brought upon himself 
by commanding a broom to carry water. The 
broom won't desist, however, and when 
Mickey chops it to pieces in frustration, the 
splinters sprout arms and join the nightmar¬ 
ish bucket brigade. 

(A pop spelling test for which I’m totally 
unprepared couldn’t unsettle me more.) 

One spring night, I dream. At my 
bedside, when I open my eyes, perches a 
solicitous skeleton—female. How do I know 
this upright assemblage of bones is female? 
Well, she’s wearing a short-sleeved sweater, 
and although her arm bones and grinning 
skull emerge from its sleeves and neck as 
bald as ivory, my visitor has bosoms. This is 
the Lana Turner of skeletons, her inappropri¬ 
ate but well-shaped breasts caught within a 
sweaterly hammock of pink alpaca. I don’t 
know whether to scuttle away from or to hug 
her—but, at her back, a male figure in 
cowboy garb hurtles through my bedroom 
window to safety. 


(I couldn't’ve been more scared or 
confused if J. Edgar Hoover had strolled into 
my elementary school with a dozen federal 
agents and a warrant for my arrest.) 

Lewis Carroll’s Alice sidles into my ken, 
out of the pages of her Adventures in 
Wonderland. Beside her, huffing and puff¬ 
ing, the Queen of Hearts holds a flamingo 
under her flabby arm as a croquet mallet. 
She shouts, "Off with his head!" or "Off with 
her head!" and the playing-card soldiers 
doing double duty as wickets haul off her 
victims under unappealable sentence of 
execution. I'm appalled by the Queen's 
behavior—horrorstruck, in fact—but I’m 
admiringly gape-mouthed at Alice’s daunt¬ 
lessness. Why can’t I be as brave as this 
blonde little girl? 

(Damn! An off-center look from one of 
my grandmother's friends still triggers in me 
a fluttery dyspepsia.) 

At least I’m not as small—relatively 
speaking—as Gulliver in the kingdom of 
Brobdingnag, about which I read while 
recuperating from a groin injury sustained 
trying out, as a thirteen-year-old, for a foot¬ 
ball team in Tulsa, Oklahoma. (Scarcely 
over five feet tall and weighing maybe 
eighty-five pounds, I was an idiot to get 
involved. Most of the other boys towered 
over me like...well, teen-aged Brobdingna- 
gians.) One day, a monkey seizes the 
minuscule Gulliver, climbs to the ridge of a 
building, feeds him by cramming disgorged 
food into his mouth, squeezes his sides, and 
threatens to drop him to his death. And 
other incidents equally as traumatic— to me 
as well as to Swift’s hero—occur to Gulliver 
on his voyages to unmapped parts of the 

(Now, my own world seems less 
spooky—so long as I don't start diminishing 
to nothing like that joker in The Incredible 
Shrinking Man, another flick that scared the 
bejabbers out of me.) 

And then I encounter Edgar Allan Poe. 
"The Fall of the House of Usher." "The Bells." 
"The Pit and the Pendulum." "Hop-Frog." 
"The Murders in the Rue Morgue." "Ligeia." 
"The Raven." "The Masque of the Red 
Death." "The Cask of Amontillado." "The 
Oval Portrait." Gloom, and dank, and 
November decay. Romantic loss and alliter¬ 
ation. Onomatopoeia and more lugubrious 
long vowels than a locomotive’s dopplering 
wail. 

Eventually, Poe mutates into Ray 
Bradbury, via the Brothers Grimm, Hans 
Christian Andersen, old Flash Gordon seri¬ 
als, Charles Dickins, H. G. Wells, and a host 
of others; and, depending on your values, 
either I'm ruined forever or I’m willy-nilly 
rescued from the grinding humdrum of 
unadulterated reality. In the ninth grade, I 
compose a long, ambitious, very clumsy 
Poe-esque story—a horror story, you’d have 
to call it—portentously entitled "Of a Dying 
God," and my fate is sealed. 

What is it, as children, that we most 
fear? Abandonment. The dark. Helpless¬ 
ness (as in being assigned a task that de¬ 
feats our childish capabilities). Pain (particu¬ 
larly if, like violent abuse at the hands of 
adults, it's senseless). Betrayal. Mockery. 
And, yes, even death, the annihilation of our 
developing egos. 

Monsters may figure vaguely in these 


fears—rampaging zombies, wrathful bears, 
hungry tyrannosaures—but children’s most 
elemental fears are of backassward relation¬ 
ships and the numbing indifference of those 
whose love they need. Monsters and impos¬ 
sible tasks are proxies for these fears; they 
structure a kid’s fantasy life in the same way 
a wire armature supports a papier-mache 
mask. By donning these fears, by wearing 
them in the thought-experiment realm of the 
imagination, children—hell, all of us—find a 
way to look through and to overcome them. 

Grownups, then, are survivors. 

In ‘Why Are Americans Afraid of Drag¬ 
ons?"—an important essay on the necessity 
of fantasy and, by extension, of honest tales 
of horror—Ursula K. Le Guin writes, "I believe 
that maturity is not an outgrowing, but a 
growing up: that an adult is not a dead child, 
but a child who survived." Le Guin insists 
that the free but disciplined play of the 
imagination is a key to healthy survival. She 
argues that repressing such play as frivo¬ 
lous, or immoral, or false, is the surest way of 
murdering the child in us—indeed, the 
surest way that the tyrants of mediocrity and 
the status quo could ever devise. 

Why, however, would they want to 
murder that child? Because, fearing the 
chaotic powers of the imagination, they truly 
believe that sterility is better than fecundity; 
that a comforting cliche is preferable to an 
upsetting original truth; that a lived-with bias 
is better than an impromptu openness. They 
are dead children, who must sweep their 
own graves clean of the far-flying seeds of 
creativity. In Le Guin’s estimation, they 
aren't real adults at all, for they’ve stifled a 
part of themselves that they should have 
nurtured. 

Meanwhile, resourceful kids (or kids 
whose adult guardians want them to survive) 
fear the very same things that all other chil¬ 
dren fear, but they take (or they’re given) the 
chance to confront their fears in wonderfully 
unthreatening guises. Namely, in celluloid 
or phosphor-dot fantasies; in fairy tales, 
horror stories, and science fiction; in seem¬ 
ingly aimless woolgathering; and (least 
welcome of all but endurable if a sympathet¬ 
ic adult or sibling is nearby) even in grisly 
nightmares. 

How much better to watch the Shrinking 
Man battle a spider than to go mano a mano 
with some living Goliath. To read about 
Rapunzel than to be locked in an honest-to- 
God tower. To daydream a journey down 
the Amazon than to get fanged by a real 
piranha. To nightview your own murder than 
to experience it in irreversible fact. Which is 
one of the reasons—along with our innate 
curiosity about every aspect of being 
human—that both children and adult survi¬ 
vors find fictive narratives so fascinating. 
Sometimes, it seems, we do like what is 
good for us. 

Maybe the most insightful book ever 
written on the existential significance—the 
essential integrating function—of fairy tales 
is Bruno Bettelheim's The Uses of En¬ 
chantment (1976). I believe that Le Guin 
would second most of Bettelheim’s conclu¬ 
sions; I believe, too, that his conclusions 
have legitimate application to the field of 
adult horror fiction. 

Argues Bettelheim in his introduction: 

"An understanding of the meaning of 
one’s life is not suddenly acquired at a par- 
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ticular age, not even when one has reached 
chronological maturity. On the contrary, 
gaining a secure understanding of what the 
meaning of one’s life may or ought to 
be—this is what constitutes having attained 
psychological maturity. And this achieve¬ 
ment is the end result of a long develop¬ 
ment: at each age we seek, and must be 
able to find, some modicum of meaning 
congruent with how our minds and under¬ 
standing have already developed." 

And a little later: 

"In child or adult, the unconscious is a 
powerful determinant of behavior. When the 
unconscious is repressed and its content 
denied entrance into awareness, then even¬ 
tually the person’s conscious mind will be 
partially overwhelmed by derivatives of these 
unconscious elements, or else he is forced to 
keep such rigid, compulsive control over 
them that his personality may become 
severely crippled. But when unconscious 
material is to some degree permitted to 
come to awareness and worked through in 
imagination, its potential for causing 
harm—to ourselves or others—is much 
reduced; some of its forces can then be 
made to serve positive purposes." 

Thus, I would contend that the contem¬ 
porary horror novel—when well and truly 
done, as it is by such latter-day practitioners 
as Stephen King, Peter Straub, Anne Rice, 
Thomas Tessier, Robert R. McCammon, and 
others—is the new adult equivalent of the 
folkloric stories of the Brothers Grimm and of 
the "literary" fairy tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Maybe, in fact, novel-length 
fantasies of ghosts, golems, vampires, 
werewolves, mad killers, hostile aliens, 
and/or phantasmagoric after-Armageddon 
quests play the same sort of integrative 
psychological role for twentieth-century 
adults that "Hansel and Gretel," "The Ugly 
Duckling," and "Snow White" played for 
children a century ago and, of course, still 
play for children lucky enough to encounter 
them today. 

Stephen King implies as much about 
modern horror writing when he declares, 
"[As] this mad century races toward its 
conclusion—a conclusion which seems ever 
more ominous and ever more absurd—it 
may be the most important and useful form 
of fiction which the moral writer may 
command." 

Why, though, do we like stories that 
scare the living piss out of us? And what 
good does it do us to place ourselves, again 
and again, in situations—whether a theater 
seat at another sequel to Halloween or a 
wingback with the latest Clive Barker or K. 
W. Jeter opus—that produce these goose- 
bump-lifting and/or bladder-draining sensa¬ 
tions? Are all of us who enjoy this kind of 
"entertainment" already past hope of psycho¬ 
logical reclamation? Have we bartered our 
twisted souls to Satan? 

Absolutely not. Fear is not only a guilty 
pleasure—at least under circumstances 
where the threat is fictively distanced—it is 
also a psychological necessity. People who 
are literally fearless are people whom the 
rest of us regard as appallingly inhuman, 
and, in The Uses of Enchantment, Bettel- 
heim points out that many fairy tales drama¬ 
tize the need to be able to experience fear. 
(Fear, after all, is an evolutionary adaptation. 
If you don’t run from the hungry leopard, you 


get eaten.) The best example of this sort of 
story goes by such titles as "The Story of 
One Who Set Out to Study [or Learn] Fear" 
and "The Youth Who Could Not Shudder." It 
concerns a younger brother who wonders 
what he must do, in Lore Segal's amusing 
translation, "to make my flesh creep," for no 
task that his father assigns—even tiptoeing 
through a churchyard at midnight—has any 
power to make him tremble and he correctly 
feels that he’s missing something. 

The hero of this bizarre tale is a prodigy 
of courage. Better, a monster of courage. 
No "normal"— i.e., sane—human being could 
face the same daunting challenges with 
either the calmness or the confidence that 
our hero invariably summons. Seven 
hanged corpses don’t in the least discomfit 
him; he cuts them down, places them around 
his fire to warm them, and, when their rags 
ignite because he has put them too near the 
fire-pit, disgustedly strings them up again. In 
a haunted castle, he lies down on a bed that 
begins to gallop him from room to room, but, 
rather than leap for safety, he commands the 
bed to go faster. One night later, he plays 
ninepins with a team of halved corpses that 
reassemble themselves before him and 
challenge him to a bowling match. Alto¬ 
gether matter-of-factly, our Grimm hero uses 
a lathed skull for a bowling ball. 

Strangely, none of these adventures 
has caused the young man to shudder; and 
even after he has married a beautiful prin¬ 
cess—whose hand he has won by disen¬ 
chanting the castle—his daily complaint is 
that he still doesn't know what it means for 
his "flesh to creep." At last, his new bride, 
fed up with this refrain, goes to a nearby 
brook, dips out a bucketful of icy water and 
squirmy minnows, pulls the blankets off her 
sleeping husband, and dumps the cold 
water and its fishy contents all over him. Our 
hero, simultaneously shocked and delighted, 
cries, "Something is making my flesh creep! 
Dear wife, how my flesh is creeping! Ah, 
now I know what it’s like when one’s flesh 
creeps." Presumably, he and his ingenious 
bride live happily ever after. 

Bettelheim identifies the young man’s 
inability to shudder as the consequence of 
sexual repression, sexual anxiety. Readers 
out of sympathy with the Freudian approach 
may cry, "Bullshit!" After all, isn't it possible 
that the taleteller who ended this narrative 
with a singularly unorthodox instance of the 
bedroom shivers just wanted to amuse us? 
And isn’t a bed full of wriggling gudgeons as 
funny a climax as we are likely to imagine? 
Well, sure. Even so, Bettelheim has hit on 
something here. 

"There is a subtlety in this story that is 
easy to overlook consciously," he points out, 
"although it does not fail to make an uncon¬ 
scious impression." He adds, "Whether or 
not the hearer of this story recognizes that it 
was sexual anxiety that led to the hero's 
inability to shudder, that which finally makes 
him shudder suggests the irrational nature of 
some of our most pervasive anxieties. 
Because it is a fear of which only his wife is 
able to cure him at night in bed, this is a 
sufficient hint of the underlying nature of the 
anxiety." 

Bettelheim further explains that this 
story teaches the child that those who brag 
about their fearlessness may harbor imma¬ 
ture fears that they are actively denying. It 
also hints that marital happiness requires 


both partners to acknowledge feelings that 
they have heretofore concealed. Another of 
the tale’s messages is that "it is the female 
partner"—as in "The Beauty and the 
Beast"—"who finally brings out the humanity 
in the male.... [In] the last transition needed 
for achieving mature humanity, repressions 
must be undone." 

That's a heavy lesson for a fairy tale to 
teach, but the point is that fairy tales—with¬ 
out sacrificing an iota of their cleverly dis¬ 
guised seriousness—teach such lessons 
lightly. They work on the unconscious, and 
they do this work through the attention-fixing 
enticements of narrative. "What’s going to 
happen?" my children used to plead when I 
read to them from Grimm. "Daddy, what's 
going to happen?" 

And horror novels like King’s Pet 
Sematary, Straub’s If You Could See Me 
Now, Rice's Interview with the Vampire, 

Tessier’s The Nightwalker, McCammon’s 
Baal, and Thomas Harris's bloodcurdling 
account of the workings of a sociopathic 
killer’s mind, Red Dragon, are legitimate, 
sophisticated, set-your-flesh-to-creeping fairy 
tales for adults. 

Wait a minute, I can hear a skeptic 
saying. Why must an adult, specifically a 
twentieth-century adult, go to such extremes 
to find something shudder-provoking? And 
aren’t adults too far along in their psycholog¬ 
ical evolution to learn anything substantive 
from a mere horror novel? After all, we've 
got the H-bomb to worry about, and interna¬ 
tional terrorism, and Star Wars, and acid 
rain, and the Greenhouse Effect, and cancer, 
and heart disease, and, if we’re of a religious 
turn of mind, even eternal damnation. Why 
flail around inventing stuff to fear, and why 
then claim that reading about our invented 
horrors—specters, zombies, bug-eyed al¬ 
iens—is a viable means of achieving mental 
and emotional equilibrium? 

In the introduction to his landmark 
anthology of contemporary horror tales, The 
Dark Descent, editor David Hartwell writes, 
"A strong extra-literary appeal of such 
fiction"—he means here the stream of super¬ 
natural horror—"...is to jump-start the read¬ 
ers' deadened emotional sensitivities." 
Hartwell divides contemporary horror writing 
into three streams (the other two being 
metaphorical psychological horror and sto¬ 
ries taking their peculiar frisson from a dis¬ 
turbing ambiguity about the reality of depict¬ 
ed events). "At the end of a horror story," he 
tell us, "the reader is left with a new percep¬ 
tion of the nature of reality." 

I agree with this last statement (about 
all three streams), and believe that both 
supernatural and psychological horror may 
serve "to jump-start . . . deadened emotional 
sensitivities"; that, in fact, doing so is not 
only an appeal of these types of horror, but 
one of their primary goals. 

Our sensitivities are deadened, of 
course, because the media—newspapers, 
TV, magazines—daily bombard us with hor¬ 
rific images. Moreover, we encounter these 
images in such brief, impersonal, or clinical 
contexts (during the Vietnam War, for in¬ 
stance, as little more than jumpy frames of 
film on the six-o’clock news) that it is difficult 
to feel about them. The threat of nuclear 
attack or the widening hole in the ozone 
layer, meanwhile, are such vast, complex 
problems that, when we try to grapple with 
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them, they self-destruct like taped Mission: 
Impossible assignments, again depriving us 
of a human-scale yardstick by which to 
measure them. Horror fiction and horror 
films, however, usually restore a tangible 
human context to the nightmares structuring 
them, enabling us, once again, to care — to 
cheer for those struggling to dispel the 
nightmare, to quake in terror when they 
seem to be failing, to hate the pernicious 
forces opposing them, and to find ourselves, 
because of this involvement, gratifyingly 
alive. And, of course, we undoubtedly take a 
certain guilty satisfaction in our awareness 
that the real danger is not to us, but to the 
imaginary characters battling the evil powers 
whose actions alternately thrill and repulse 

King has written that horror is “the most 
important and useful form of fiction which the 
moral writer may command." Others have 
argued that because of its vivid provocative¬ 
ness, it is dangerous; that it can corrupt. I 
would argue (on gut instinct rather than on 
statistics) that those adult readers most likely 
to be corrupted by horror fiction are precise¬ 
ly those who had no chance to internalize 
the tales of Grimm, Andersen, et cetera, as 
children. Those adults, in other words, who 
outgrew fantasy or who never discovered it 
at all. "Dead children," in Le Guin’s canny 
formulation, rather than "children who sur¬ 
vived"; children who've grown into adult 
monsters as a partial result of their depriva¬ 
tion. 

The ideal reader of adult horror, then, is 
Le Guin's "child who survived." It is this 
reader who is most likely to appreciate it, 
most capable of recognizing the psychologi¬ 
cal validity of the grim archetypes at play in 
it, and most open to the healing catharsis of 
its violent images and apocalyptic resolu¬ 
tions. Which is not for a minute to deny with 
highfalutin theory the simple fact that horror 
—a bang-up scare expertly administered—is 
great good fun, and all the more fun for our 
underlying awareness that the "danger" we 
are in is delectably hypothetical. 

No, my point is that horror tales have a 
hidden, and important, function beyond 
entertaining us, and that the resurgence of 
their popularity in technological Western 
culture—a resurgence dating from the publi¬ 
cation of Ira Levin's Rosemary’s Baby in 
1967 and building through the appearances 
of Thomas Tryon's The Other and William 
Peter Blatty’s The Exorcist, both in 1971—is 
a result of the ramifying anxieties attendant 
on the proliferating political, economic, and 
ecological crises of the final quarter of our 
"mad" twentieth century. 

It's reassuring to suffer a solid fright and 
to survive. It’s also healthily edifying to our 
subconsciouses. For if we can find the 
psychological coin to get past a fictional 
slasher assault, or vampire invasion, or alien 
body-snatching expedition, or insidious 
satanic possession (pick one, and only one), 
then perhaps we also have the resourceful¬ 
ness to deal with the real-world problems 
that seem, individually and collectively, so 
overwhelming and impervious to solution. 
We may or may not actually have this re¬ 
sourcefulness, of course, but I would argue 
that we need to believe we do and that 
horror fiction is finally, if paradoxically, a 
literature of hope, a literature of affirmation. 

What did I learn as a well-loved but 


occasionally insecure kid from my most terri¬ 
fying or awe-inspiring fantasy experiences? 
From the villain in House of Wax, from 
Poiyphemus, from the Wicked Witch of the 
West and her ugly flying monkeys, from 
Mickey Mouse as the sorcerer’s apprentice, 
from the skeletal pin-up girl leaning over my 
bed, from the Queen of Hearts, from the pint- 
sized Gulliver, and from the flamboyant 
writings of Poe and others? 

Chiefly, I think, I learned not that horror 
fiction is at base affirmative (a conclusion 
that would have struck me as dumb, if not so 
abstruse as to be incomprehensible), but 
that, to rephrase David Hartwell's notion of 
horror's defining impact, reality isn’t always 
what it appears to be. Wonder sometimes 
breaks in. Magic, black and white, can 
transform the two-dimensional outlines of life 
into dauntingly solid arabesques. Beneath 
the placid surfaces of habit, regimentation, 
and order, fearful krakens lurk. The world is 
both more exciting and more terrible than we 
think, and fantasy—whether cinematic, liter¬ 
ary, or dream-triggered—is a surefire open- 
sesame to its secret awesomeness. 

A month ago, I was in Atlanta to do a 
reading at Georgia State University and to 
conduct a pair of writing seminars. On our 
way to the school’s urban campus one 
morning, my host, Dr. Tom McHaney, intro¬ 
duced me to McGuire’s Bookshop on Ponce 
de Leon Avenue, where the owner, Frank 
McGuire, told me of a recent horror novel 
entitled Deliver Us From Evil by a new 
writer, Allen Lee Harris. "Bantam did it as an 
original paperback," Frank said, "and it sold 
pretty well for us. I don’t have a copy in right 
now, but I’ll send you one if you’re interest¬ 
ed." 

I was, and Frank did. 

Deliver Us From Evil strikes me both 
as a strong, well-crafted representative of the 
contemporary horror novel and as a promis¬ 
ing debut. Released in March, 1988, it 
proves that the trend in horror writing inau¬ 
gurated in the late 1960s/early 1970s, a trend 
given direction and impetus by the conspic¬ 
uous successes of Stephen King, has by no 
means exhausted itself. Talented new writ¬ 
ers can still find untilled territory within the 
field to stake out and claim as their own, and 
they can contour these parcels with as much 
elan and originality as their private visions 
allow. Meanwhile, they will do this work 
within a tradition giving it additional reso¬ 
nance and simultaneously demanding struc¬ 
tural and thematic innovations to keep it 
fresh. 

Harris’s Deliver Us From Evil is tradi¬ 
tional horror, with many of the anticipated 
hackneyed trappings—from an evil-beset 
Southern small town, to a Good Sheriff 
protagonist, to a ubiquitous Village idiot, to a 
Mysterious Interloper, to an All-American Boy 
Who Saves the Entire Community—but the 
author (who began college at 14, got his 
degree at 19, attended Harvard Divinity 
School, and later took a Masters in Philoso¬ 
phy at the University of Toronto) transfigures 
these weary plot elements with the power of 
his vision, the simple clarity of his writing, 
and the forcefulness of his intellection. As a 
result, his novel possesses exactly the sort of 
compassionate, existential dimension quali¬ 
fying it as a mature adult fairy tale. Harris 
knows what a good horror story should 
demonstrate, and he also understands the 
sort of healthy psychological integration that 


this demonstration should work in the read- 

Jerry Robins, a character who de¬ 
scribes himself as a "lapsed nihilist" ( i.e ., 
someone for whom the cynical belief in 
nothing has failed), relates for the novel's 
Good Sheriff, Charlie McAlister, why his 
grandfather used to like to tell, and then 
gloss, the Old Testament story of Jacob’s 
Ladder: 

"‘[What my grandfather] always dwelled 
upon was Jacob’s terror at his vision. A 
terror that came out of the realization that the 
world around him, the everyday world he 
was so comfortable in, was not the only 
world. That there was another one, alien and 
awful, unyielding and incomprehensible. 
But even that wasn't the worst part of it. The 
worst part wasn’t his vision of the other world 
but his vision of the ladder. Because, from 
then on, Jacob knew that this other world 
could erupt at any moment into his own 
world and that the two worlds were invisibly 
intertwined.” 

(Hartwell again: "At the end of a horror 
story, the reader is left with a new perception 
of reality.") 

Although Deliver Us From Evil con¬ 
tains a lot of the requisite jeepery-creepery of 
the post-Rosemary’s Baby, post-The Other, 
post-The Exorcist commercial horror novel 
(innocent characters groping about in the 
dark or facing bleak personifications of the 
forces of eternal night), several of its scenes 
actually managed to make my flesh crawl; 
they did so by brilliantly dramatizing the 
eruption of Robins’s grandfather’s "other 
world" into this one. And Harris (a fellow 
Georgian whom I have never met, corre¬ 
sponded with, or talked to on the telephone) 
redeems even his hokier jeepery-creepery 
by visiting it upon unfailingly sympathetic 
characters and by giving his entire novel a 
hopeful, affirmative thrust. 

At the end of the book, Robins is lost in 
thought: "The wonder is not that there’s so 
much darkness, his grandfather had told 
him. The wonder is there's any light at all." 

I didn't understand that when I was 
yelling to get out of that theater in Wichita 
showing House of Wax, or when I edged 
away from the bony femme fatale at my 
bedside in Mulvane, Kansas, or when I 
eagerly imbibed the seemingly poisonous 
concoctions of Edgar Allan Poe’s pen in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma—but, having made it to 
adulthood with my inner child intact, I do 
understand it now: "The wonder is that 
there's any light at all. “ 

Horror fiction teaches this essential 
lesson again and again, a lesson that bears 
repeating, preferably in new and more 
compelling guises, because the times are 
such that we can too easily surrender to the 
vitiating suspicion that the darkness is 
everywhere and the light is merely illusory. It 
may seem tautological to say so, but chil¬ 
dren who have survived are more likely than 
snuffed children— those stranded among us 
in the ambulatory corpses of spiritually 
impoverished adults—to believe in, and fight 
for, the survival of every last one of us. 

Thank you, House of Wax. Thank you, 
Polyphemus. Thank you, L. Frank Baum. 
Thank you, Mickey Mouse, Jonathan Swift, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Ray Bradbury, Stephen 
King, and, latterly, Allen Lee Harris. Thank 
you, thank you, one and all. .. .■ 
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An Hour With 

GEOFF RYMAN 



Interview by Brian Youmans 


Geoff Ryman is the author of The Warri¬ 
or Who Carried Life (1985), The Uncon¬ 
quered Country (1986), and The Child 
Garden (1989), as well as a number of short 
stories. During this interview, we spoke for 
about an hour in the kitchen of his neat flat in 
London. 

QUANTUM: I’ve actually just read all of your 
books over the past three or four days... 

Ryman: Good God! Above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

QUANTUM: It was definitely an overdose, 
although not unpleasant—in fact, far from it. 

I enjoyed them greatly. And they made me 
even more insecure about coming and 
asking you questions without having done 
all the background work which I was not able 
to get to, like rereading Gilgamesh. 

Ryman: Well, I know how it is. If you need to 
reread Gilgamesh to have fun with a book 


there's something wrong with the book, I 
reckon. 

QUANTUM: Anyway, I guess a good place 
to start is the sort of general question that 
people always ask at interviews—"How did 
you become a writer?" 

Ryman: There were three things I always 
wanted to be—I knew I was either going to 
be an archaeologist, an actor, or an author. 
And I’m too tall and skinny and funny-look¬ 
ing to be an actor, though I make a very 
good one; and an archaeologist has to learn 
all these languages, and I was lousy at 
languages, and I ended up taking what in 
some ways is the least easy option, which is 
being a writer. And I just wrote and wrote— 
for years I was terrible, and lately I’ve started 
getting better. 

QUANTUM: You got into brochure writing 
first? 


Ryman: That's what I do now; no, I got into 
brochure writing because I had put so much 
time into learning how to write fiction that 
when I finally started writing brochures 
people said, "Wow! That’s terrific!" And they 
did too. It's great fun. I don’t know—it's a 
chicken or egg situation—it’s just one of 
those things I always wanted to do, and I 
suppose sometime in my mid-twenties I said, 
"Well, Ryman, it’s final exam time—put up or 
shut up." 1 had a bad experience. The bad 
experience was the first short story I ever 
wrote immediately sold—which made me 
think things were going to be this easy 
always. And what it was was, I was hit by 
very hard by inspiration—so hard I was sort 
of writing on the train, and reciting the thing 
to myself as I got to the front door so I would 
get it, that sort of thing. And it sold. And it 
makes you think you can do it again and 
again, and the first big lesson to learn is that 
you’re not in conscious control of your crea¬ 
tive mechanism, it’s in control, and it's a 
different person than you are. And it's really 
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a question of getting to know it, and what 
makes it work, and not trying to force it to do 
things it doesn't want to do, because you 
think they would be a good idea, but letting 
it take its own time, in its own way. Plus, it’s 
not so much that writing is another language 
than speaking (although it is, and you have 
to become fluent in it), but the imagination is 
a different way of being. You can’t think up a 
story, you have to imagine it, and that's a 
completely different way of going on about 
things. Dorothea Brand says that people 
can think at high speed and do incredible 
things under psychological pressure, under 
psychological emergency. I think when you 
are writing you are drawing on part of the 
brain you don’t normally draw on, in a very 
holistic way that you don’t normally do, and 
it's a very different state. When I’m properly 
engaged I can sit down and write 15,000 
words in a day and it’s no problem. And if 
I’m not properly engaged I can only grind 
out one uninspired, plodding, and desper¬ 
ately dull paragraph. That's how life is, I'm 

QUANTUM: That first story wasn't “The 
Unconquered Country"? 

Flyman: No, that was "Diary of the Transla¬ 
tor", which was in New Worlds, when the 
magazine had become a regular paperback 
anthology, edited by a wonderful woman 
called Hilary Bailey, with whom I instantly 
thought, "Bee’s knees time." I still do—we're 
still friends. She’s just very alleviating. I’ve 
since discovered that almost anyone in 
science fiction who was around at the time 
thought the same thing. John Clute, Peter 
Nichols, Mike Harrison, they all knew her. 

QUANTUM: I’ve seen bits of her work, I 
guess, here and there as one of the people 
connected with the New Wave, I suppose. 

Ryman: Yes, that’s right, well, she was 
married to Moorcock—was being the past 
tense several times over now. But that was 
the first one, and then I spent an awful lot of 
time writing weird stuff that didn't sell. And I 
just kept writing and writing and writing and 
writing and sooner or later... What hap¬ 
pened with The Warrior Who Carried Life 
was that I just said, "Okay, Geoff, you're just 
not as good as you thought you were. Right, 
what do I want to be? I want to be the 
Raymond Chandler of sword and sorcery." I 
thought, "Well, forget it Geoff!" And I thought 
I’d much rather write for women than men. 
And I started writing an outline for a story— 
the only time I’ve ever done that—and I 
began to think, "This is working! This could 
be good! This could be exciting." And it was 
when it had its plot turn around, when she 
found out what the Galu were, which is The 
Warrior Who Carried Life, and when she was 
then going to go and get the Flower of 
Life—from Gilgamesh—I said, "Right. That's 
it. I don't even need to know any more. 
That’s taken me about half the way through, 
and whatever else happens it's still going to 
be a good story after that. There’s going to 
be enough changes. The motivation is 
strong enough." I had always been a slight 
specialist in sort of very obscure psychologi¬ 
cal motivations— which are horribly bor¬ 
ing—and with Warrior I wanted to make 
absolutely sure that the poor woman had a 
cast iron emotional reason for doing every¬ 


thing, that there was no other thing she 
could do but that—like anybody in the same 
situation would feel hate, rage, grief, and 
want to go out and kill somebody. And, it 
worked— I hadn't realized how making sure 
that your people have an objective correla¬ 
tive is absolutely necessary to carry people 
with the plot sometimes. 

QUANTUM: Well, it has such a simple, sort 
of fable-like structure, I guess. 

Ryman: It has a simple structure, but it 
starts out a revenge tale, it becomes a quest 
story, it becomes really a war story—you 
know, how do you get in. The ending is very 
strange, because originally I thought it would 
have some nerky little thing like Stefile goes 
out and says the spell of changing and she 
becomes a man, you know, but after that 
year, what do they do? Do they become 
geese? And I got this hideously sad ending 
instead, and I really wondered if it was the 
right thing to do. And I said, well, it’s here, 
and I actually think it works better, so I'll go 
and do it—though, it wasn’t the ending I had 
thought I would have when I started. It also 
meant I had to go back and revise the 
beginning a bit. In the end the book is really 
about when is this woman going to find love. 
And it then meant that I had to emphasize 
the mother a lot more. 

QUANTUM: Does your grandmother have 
some special connection with The Warrior 
Who Carried Life? I notice it was dedicated 
to her. 

Ffyman: A-plus. Brownie points. It’s really 
rather a buried history of my family. I think 
you do pick up things from your parents very 
powerfully. It is a novel about family. And 
my own mum has always been haunted, very 
similar to the hero in the book, by the loss of 
her mum, when she was very young. And a 
lot of the emotional drive for that novel came 
from me (actually without having realized it) 
absorbing a lot of the feelings that she had 
had when she was younger, and pulling 
those in and using them. And there's var¬ 
ious little things along the way that are family 
things. And that's why it's dedicated to her. 

QUANTUM: All of the work of yours that I 
read seems to be very highly concerned with 
family, with family ties, with the ties between 
children and parents. 

Ryman: A lot of it. The great thing that's 
come out, that started coming out in The 
Unconquered Country and is very firm in 
The Child Garden, and is very, very evident 
in the next book after that, is the theme of the 
oppression of children, and the role of chil¬ 
dren in society, and the very queasy and 
uneasy relationships we have between 
adults and children. 

QUANTUM: Yes, I was at your talk at the 
convention. 

Ryman: Yes, that's kind of crystallized. In 
fact, it’s crystallized so much that I never 
want to write about it ever again. The next 
book is it. And I’m going to have to not have 
any more orphans, not have any more par¬ 
ents, not have any more children, I’m going 
to have to move on to something different. 
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QUANTUM: You have a new book coming 
out soon? 

Ryman: It’s finished. Except that I want to 
rewrite the ending completely in a different 
country. But, yeah, it’s finished, it’s been 
accepted by Unwin Hyman as well as now 
Grafton. It’s oodles and boodles and oodles 
more money than I’ve ever been offered 
before, which is just as well because I have a 
sense of it being a bigger book potentially. 
It's not science fiction or fantasy, but it’s 
about fantasy, and it’s about the history of 
The Wizard of Oz. Baum is a character in it. 
Judy Garland is a character in it, and there is 
a lot of research involved. I need to visit 
Manhattan, New York, to talk about The 
Child Garden, and I need to go to Manhat¬ 
tan, Kansas, where the book is actually set to 
do one little bit of research since I have 
decided to change the ending. 

QUANTUM: I’m very fascinated with Oz 
myself. The original books were all in our 
library, due to this old librarian who had 
basically donated her childhood copies. 
They were a big part of my childhood. 

Ryman: You were lucky! I couldn’t get but 
one of them. I knew there were others. They 
were like all the lost Edgar Rice Burroughs 
novels all through my childhood. In Canada 
you have these hardback editions by Gros- 
set & Dunlap, who had some of the Tarzan 
books. The Mars books were unavailable. 
The Tarzans were only in hardback, so you 
only got one per Christmas or something It 
wasn’t until I moved to California and there 
was this explosion of nostalgia and there 
was a kind of mini SF explosion in the sixties 
as well as in the eighties, and very suddenly 
they were just reprinting all this Burroughs 
stuff. And ERB is very much the logical 
successor to Oz. In fact I think the plots 
have the same engine driving them. I think I 
may have mentioned this in the talk. In the 
later Oz books the thing that really drives the 
plot is getting all the nice people back to¬ 
gether. What drives an ERB novel is how are 
all the good guys going to get together so 
that they can feel all nice and safe and 
secure. He’s very neat at doing that. My 
favorite ERB novel is Tarzan at the Earth’s 
Core, which I absolutely loved. When I was 
14 I wanted to sit down and do an outline of 
it to find out how it worked, mainly because I 
couldn’t remember where Tarzan's M'zub- 
way or whatever the name is, his African 
tribe—I couldn’t remember when they got 
there. At the end of the novel they suddenly 
show up, but when did they go? So I was 
going to outline it. Because Tarzan is a hero 
he does heroic things, and it starts off with 
someone he doesn’t know from anybody 
showing up and saying, "You may have 
heard of a man called David Innes," and 
Tarzan saying, "Just what about it?" "Well, 
he's trapped in an underground world 
underneath the North Pole. I have de¬ 
veloped a balloon that will take us there, but 
we need your help, Tarzan, to find him." And 
Tarzan says yes. And I can remember even 
at 14 thinking, "What?!" Why on Earth would 
he say yes? "Listen, I’ve got my jungle to 
take care of. There's all these orchids, and 
Cheetah and I have been having a fling and 
the relationship is really getting off the 
ground since I ditched Jane and discovered 
I really like gorillas..." He wouldn't have 


gone. But it blinded me to what I'd seen the 
first time I’d read it. Even with the idiot plot, 
the story only gets going because Tarzan is 
dumb enough to get lost—which is kind of 
charming. He gets lost because the sun’s 
directly overhead. It screws up his jungle 
sense of direction. And because Tarzan gets 
lost, they all go off trying to find him, and 
they all get attacked. He tried, I think, in this 
one not to have any dinosaurs in it. Sort of 
giant saber-toothed tigers, and I remember 
thinking at 14, "Yes! Right! No dinosaurs! 
Whoopee!" But of course they come back. 
Not only does he have dinosaurs, but he has 
intelligent snake-men and things like that, 
which is wonderful— they’re wonderful 
things, the snake-men. But it’s brilliantly 
plotted. The whole party is scattered. There 
is a terrible storm. You read about one 
group coping with it from one character's 
point of view. Thirty pages later you read 
about the same storm as seen by another 
character. The use of time and of points of 
view are really very sophisticated. And 
whenever he's describing action or danger, 
he’s just absolutely unbeatable. The scene 
where Tarzan has to climb down from a 
pterodactyl’s nest that brings you out in an 
absolute cold sweat. I’m a great fan of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, but very much like 
Oz, it’s another land—except it’s scarier— 
it’s another magical land really where 
wonderful things happen. 

QUANTUM. You seem to be very con¬ 
cerned with freedom. 

Ryman: It’s the old hippy in me, I suppose. 

QUANTUM-. Freedom of choice, freedom 
from foreign oppression, freedom of 
thought... 

Ryman: I suppose it's pretty unexceptional 
sentiments really—you can't really object to 
someone being for freedom. I actually don’t 
trust the word "freedom," because I think it's 
a much misused word. People talk about 
freedom, it’s a very dubious thing because 
very often they really mean power, meaning 
their own freedom to do things. You have to 
be very careful if someone starts throwing 
that word "freedom" around—it may actually 
mean, you know, "free enterprise system." 

QUANTUM: Actually, in The Child Garden 
Milena has her second language, Czech, 
and she uses the Czech word "svoboda." 

Ryman: That comes back to her and she 
doesn't know where it's from. The difficulty 
is of course it makes things nice and simple 
if you have two languages—you actually 
have a vast array of languages—I don’t know 
if anyone has ever actually tried to count the 
number of languages there are—and that’s 
the problem. I think it’s too easy when 
you’re writing SF to forget that. I mean—no 
one’s ever done a novel about Turks in 
space. It hasn’t happened yet. But there will 
be Turks in space. And will they be speak¬ 
ing Turkish? Well, the answer is probably 
yes. It’s great when you’re in Turkey, be¬ 
cause you see things like The Twilight Zone 
dubbed into Turkish. And there's this 
spaceship, and everyone’s sitting around— 
talking Turk. And I think, yeah, well, why not? 

QUANTUM: Do you think that is what will 


happen? Or do you think that languages will 
eventually narrow down to... 

Ryman: What’s happening now is that any 
reasonably educated person who wants to 
make money will have at least two—his own 
and English. And that’s already happened. 
The taxi drivers in Istanbul know enough to 
get by. God only knows what’s happening 
in, say, Burma. It's the effects of tourism, 
which is pretty ghastly—I mean, a country 
like Turkey is just disappearing under its 
tourists. All the charm of the country is being 
obliterated. They are a very helpful, polite 
people, but they are getting very jaundiced 
by the presence of tourists. The modern 
world is sucking all these places in. And you 
have to be very careful about, you know, 
mourning the passing of their exoticness— 
because that's just something that appeals 
to you. And if the cities are now by and 
large cheaply-built concrete dumps—that is 
perceived by them to be an advantage. And 
maybe it's really not for us to say. Maybe it 
isn’t as beautiful as Hagia Sofia, but you’re 
on morally dubious ground there. I think 
there’s something morally dubious about 
tourism—a bit of a problem. But, having 
said all of that, there is something very 
strange and saddening to think that the 
world is basically becoming all very much 
alike. We all go to each other’s countries 
hoping to find something exotic and differ¬ 
ent, a way out of whatever particular box our 
lives are in; so the English go to Italy, and 
the Italians go to England, and both of them 
go to Turkey, and the Turks come to Eng¬ 
land. And we’re all sort of padding around 
looking at museums and churches—in the 
hopes of finding something else. Whereas 
what we’re looking for is actually a certain 
adventure and something genuinely differ¬ 
ent—but safe too. If it gets a bit dangerous 
it’s very unpleasant. 

Incidentally, did you enjoy the books of 
mine that you just read? 

QUANTUM: Yes, very much. It was very 
unusual reading the books having just spent 
time in most of the various spots that you 
had talked about. I finished reading The 
Child Garden in the atrium area of the Victo¬ 
ria & Albert Museum. Of course, in South 
Kensington, where the bears live. 1 even 
looked up on the map to find out where 
Leake Street was. 

Ryman: Did you get there? 

QUANTUM: No, I haven’t been there yet. 

Ryman: That’s what you’re supposed to do. 
What I wanted to do was have a map in the 
book and I had this vision that Americans 
could pad around Milena's London. They 
could take a map, and it would take them to 
South Ken, and they would go to the Bud¬ 
dhist Pavilion on the river, and they would 
go to 'round the National Theatre, and they 
would pad around. There really is a Virgil 
Street, and there really is a Leake Street and 
there really is a St. Thomas’. Ain't no Slump 
yet. But, you know, they could see a lot of it. 

QUANTUM: I went to the Purcell Room to 
see a show there, which I guess is not far 
from Leake Street. 

Ryman: That’s where she’d be pounding 


around. She'd be pounding around there a 
lot. The other place is that where she is a 
child—that house where she is a kid— that’s 
here. Where the Restorers live is the square 
that’s just around the corner, Bedford 
Square. 

QUANTUM: Is this maybe because you feel 
a particular connection with this area, or 
because you feel it would be a particularly 
nice area to restore? 

Ryman: Well, the thing that struck me about 
London life, maybe even more when I started 
to write The Child Garden than now, was its 
continuity. When I first came to this country, 
you would have people working in a ware¬ 
house, and women would be stuffing en¬ 
velopes. And then someone new we just 
hired would show up, and the women would 
shout, "Ken, Ken!" And the women would be 
able to show you photographs of themselves 
and Ken together at school, aged five—and 
they would be in their thirties. There’s a 
tremendous continuity in London life, and a 
lot of very old things are still very quietly 
carrying on. You had a tremendous atmos¬ 
phere, particularly when you had the kind of 
non-innovative, deeply-conservative radical¬ 
ism of the Labor Party, which preserved 
things like that. You had a flavor of London 
life—very much preserved, and I was very 
staggered to find that. The meat market and 
the fish market and all of that, and these very 
old buildings that were still around and had 
been around for a long, long time. A friend 
of mine does round-London walks... 

QUANTUM: The pubs, I suppose. 

Ryman: Well, yes. Some things in London 
are very ancient indeed—there’s a restaurant 
called Tiddydoll's, named after a local 
character who used to sell gingerbread—but 
he's still there, his presence. He's in an 
engraving by Hogarth. You go down the 
street, and someone who really knows 
London will say yes, that tearoom there, 
that’s where they first served tea in Britain. 
And, ah, I just want to take you around the 
corner, and, yes, this is Oliver Goldsmith’s 
grave. And that fountain there is in Bleak 
House, and if you just come here, that’s 
Temple Inn, we know Shakespeare walked 
through that door, because this is where the 
first performance of Twelfth Night" was. So I 
wanted to get that sense of continuity, of 
London continuity. To do that you have to 
have a world that hasn’t been blown up, that 
has sort of managed to cope with all kinds of 
catastrophes without really going over the 
edge. That's what's optimistic about it. 

QUANTUM: I read Mother London not all 

that long ago, Moorcock’s book. Did you 
read that? 

Ryman: No, I haven’t. But what I’ve heard 
about it suggests it has very similar sorts of 
feelings. 

QUANTUM: Except that he was basically 
seeing the destruction of London during the 
sixties and seventies and eighties. 

Ryman: Everybody’s got their own London. 
His London was the London of the fifties, 
that’s when he came here. My London is the 
London of the early seventies, and that's the 
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London I miss. And yeah, sure, it’s gone— 
the London of corner shops and milk that 
isn’t in refrigerators and that sort of thing. 
And Americans saying, "What can you say 
about a country where they don’t refrigerate 
their milk?" That has all gone. The city’s 
getting a lot glitzier. I mean, the West End 
used to look like a run-down sea-side pier! It 
was really quite, sort of tacky—there was a 
coziness in that tackiness, and a sense of 
history in it that's largely gone, all these 
bright glitzy glass-fronted, plastic-awninged 
chi-chi places that name themselves after 
dead stylish people, but without the apos¬ 
trophes, you know—Presleys, Lennons, 
whatever—they won’t be here in 15 years 
time. 

QUANTUM: They’re not part of a continuing 
London. 

Ryman: They’re just dust. 

QUANTUM: I thought Thrawn was sort of 
interesting. She seemed to be your first sort 
of a human villain. In the earlier books you 
had the Galo gro Galu and then you had the 
Neighbors, which were always sort of... well, 
you never really saw them in person, really... 
except for Crow, I guess. 

Ryman: And he wasn’t a Neighbor, either— 
he was one of the people who was in their 
army. But you get a pretty good look at what 
they look like when they kill the accountant. 
You don’t get to know them, but they are an 
enemy; you don’t see enemies. Well, you 
know, we all have a Thrawn in our lives 
somewhere—we all have someone who 
undoes us, nearly. She kept getting more 
and more villainous. At first she was just a 
nuisance. First she was quite funny. In the 
scene where Milena and she have this abor¬ 
tive sex and she goes, "I’m quite ruthless in 
my professional standards," and all of this 
stuff, and it's all meant to be a slightly 
absurd person. But, the storytelling took 
over there, and she just went to the end of 
the line, far further than 1 thought she was 
going to. And she just got scarier and scari¬ 
er and scarier. 

QUANTUM: At the end she became almost 
a supernatural villain—she’s continually, 24 
hours a day, on her case. 

Ryman: She has nothing else to do. Milena 
just simply becomes for her everything that 
is wrong with her life. The plot is basically 
Fatal Attraction, although I wrote it before I 
saw it—you screw up in a relationship with 
the wrong person. And if Milena had pan¬ 
dered to her— Milena's big problem is that 
she pandered to her. If she had been hon¬ 
est, which takes Milena quite a while to learn 
how to be, if she’d just sort of ditched 
Thrawn very early on, if she’d been honest to 
her own gut reactions, if she’d just sort of 
said, "I do not like this person, I don’t want to 
have anything to do with them, I’ll just stay 
away." But she didn't, because she thought 
intellectually, "Well, I need to have this, I can 
learn the skills," you know, it's a conscious 
gut reaction and she overrides what her 
body was telling her, which is, "Get away 
from this person." And she panders to her; 
the difficulty she has that strong people 
sometimes have when dealing with fragile 
people is they sometimes find it very difficult 


to gauge how to be firm with them. And 
Milena isn't, and she reaps the rewards; 
which is—she panders to Thrawn, and then 
when her time comes to say, "Up with this, I 
cannot put," one of two things can happen: 
Thrawn can’t take it and go away and say, 
okay, I can try to latch on to somebody else 
as a way back into theater, since no one else 
will work with me; or she can just get very 
nasty. And instead of melting away (nothing 
happens in a story unless there is opposition 
to the character every step of the way), 
Thrawn, if you like, became another horrible 
obstacle to getting the Comedy on. And she 
just kept getting worse and worse, and the 
situations kept getting worse and worse—I 
just don’t know how can it get any worse—to 
the point where she [Milena] begins to 
question her own sanity and everything else. 

QUANTUM: But then eventually the prob¬ 
lem is resolved—really very quietly, almost, 
at the end. I mean, the final confrontation 
where Al the Snide comes in... 

Ryman: You needed the Snide. I was very 
glad I had the Snide left over from Part One. 
And I was very glad that he had a reason to 
help Milena, a reason, a hook to continue the 
relationship. You do want to find out what 
happens to him at the end of Part One. And 
I'm glad he was there to solve the problem, 
but also he’s a continuity between the two 
parts. I liked that bit, when she's just about 
to give up and he comes in. It’s a bit deus 
ex machina, but I still like it. I still think, 
That’s all right, he would have taken one 
look at her, he is actually good enough to 
think, 'Well, maybe I better just do something 
about this’ and he would have gone back." 
And I think that was good. The scene where 
she burns herself—that was the one time in 
the book. I had intended The Child Garden 
to be by and large amusing— it wasn’t going 
to be a novel that scared people. Well, OK, 
there's some dark stuff in it, and that Milena 
and Thrawn bit is dark. And I think those bits 
are pretty effective actually—particularly the 
burning scene. I like "An Ending Up of 
Friends", that chapter, very much where 
you’re finding out what happened to them 
all, before we go on to the final lap, which is 
what happens to Milena. Because I think I 
do want people to be curious about the other 
characters, and to believe that they are alive. 

QUANTUM: People in general seem to have 
problems with love in your books—as far as 
they never really get a chance to consum¬ 
mate it—or they do, and the consequences 
are kind of bad. 

Ryman: Look, they have no difficulty falling 
in love—and that’s reward enough in and of 
itself. And they actually are people, I tend to 
find, who if they were ever in a situation 
where they did end up living with someone, 
they’d be very good at it. Third would have 
made a lovely home for Crow; it would have 
been a very happy marriage. My view of 
love in that sense is very misty-eyed. I think 
I'm quite good at spotting why people would 
find each other wonderful, and why they 
would become very important to each 
other—it’s got to be more than just some¬ 
thing about them. They have to impart into 
the life very, very real things that are missing 
before. And in each of these love stories I 
think that they’re pretty good at why people 


do fall in love. I think because I find it so 
uninteresting afterward—the day to day 
grind of domesticity. 

QUANTUM: You sort of show the courtship 
and then skip right to the remembrance, 
afterwards. 

Ryman: Well, the remembrance is all very 
moving, you don’t know what you've got 'til 
it's gone, and really, otherwise you're telling 
a story about, well, "Will you take out the 
garbage bags, please, dear?" There’s not 
much conflict in a happy love affair when 
you're living with someone—it’s sweet, and 
it’s heart-warming, and you can show it— for 
one scene or two to establish for the purpose 
of the story that there is a happy home— but 
then you have to move on from that. There’s 
no conflict in it. And it’s not going to gener¬ 
ate any change, it’s not going to generate 
any drama—unless one of them suddenly 
says, you know, "I’ve got AIDS/I'm leaving 
you/..."—at which point you can still explore 
the love, but it's got added poignancy 
because there’re other problems. But, yes, 
they’re all love stories, at least. I actually find 
love rather nice, And sex. I think it’s all 
rather sweet. In The Child Garden I was 
trying to write a story of erotic suspense. 
You’re meant to think that poor old Milena is 
yearning to go to bed with this woman—she 
just doesn’t and she just doesn’t and she just 
doesn't and she just doesn’t, and you're 
nearly fed up waiting by the time she finally 
does. Someone else has done it much 
better, and that’s London Fields by Martin 
Amis, where Nicola Six, this conniving 
female, just gives Guy Clinch this horrible 
hard-on that lasts weeks and weeks. And 
every time he makes a pass at her she's 
pretending to be terribly virginal and sort of 
hits him or stops him or something. And it’s 
sort of funny, but it’s just the horrible sus¬ 
pense, you know—you think his cock is 
going to go gangrenous! And that’s erotic 
suspense. It could be that all suspense has 
actually got eroticism as a template—it’s no 
accident that the words "climax" and "climax" 
are the same. There’s a key element there— 
you know what’s going to happen. 

QUANTUM: Anything you want really, really 
badly probably has a sexual element in it 
somewhere. 

Ryman: But you know how things are going 
to end up—it’s the way in which it happens 
that interests you. And that's suspense, 
when people actually know what’s coming 
(forgive the pun)—and then it has to happen 
in a different way. One they weren't expect¬ 
ing. 

QUANTUM: Maybe I’ll just mention a couple 
of moments in your books that I thought 
were really effective. 

Ryman: Oh, please. Praise. 

QUANTUM: The chapter that you read [at the 
convention], about Milena going out to the 
park—I guess until I read the book, I didn’t 
realize the impact of the first sentence, "On 
Milena’s twenty-first birthday..." And that hit 
me when I read it because you’ve gone 
through this whole book with her, it’s near 
the end of the book, and then it says, "On 
Milena's twenty-first birthday...", and you 
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think, "This is only her twenty-first birthday?" 

Ryman: And she's only just become an 
adult, in our terms an adult. And she'll never 
really, in our terms, be much of an adult. 
There's twenty-one chapters in the book, too. 
Yeah, I sort of thought, well, you see her 
whole life, really. And her birthday is a cue, 
because her birthday is when she loses 
Rolfa. "Happy Birthday"—you're marking off 
the passing of Rolfa, and Rolfa is getting 
further and further away. And you have to 
be very clear about a character’s age—par¬ 
ticularly in a novel like this where you’re 
talking about the developmental process 
being screwed up. So at 16 she’s getting 
worried because she’s too old. 

QUANTUM-. Age is so important in this 
because they have so little time. 

Ryman: It's a clock ticking away. Basically, 
though the flashbacks to childhood are 
pretty massive—they make up a lot of the 
book—in effect, really, it covers four years, 
from her being 16 to her being 21. And she 
does all of that in four years. You're meant 
to feel that Rolfa's been a sort of spring that’s 
got her out of herself, and pushed her out 
into the real world. What else did you like? 

QUANTUM: The ceremony in The Uncon¬ 
quered Country, when the prince is... 

Ryman: The annual thing—it cleanses the 
sins. Originally, what’s supposed to happen 
is that they let the balloons go and then he 
releases birds. And the birds are supposed 


to be struck down so that the sins of the 
people are washed away, which is a genuine 
Cambodian ceremony. But in fact, when it 
came to it, everybody who read it (me in¬ 
cluded) said listen, the balloons are so terrif¬ 
ic, the doves are just an anti-climax—just 
have the balloons. And they were right. 

QUANTUM: Maybe the Cambodians would 
have done the ceremony that way if they had 
had balloons a hundred or more years ago. 

Ryman: It's a different kind of thing—taking 
pennies up into heaven is a different kind of 
thing than letting the doves go to expunge 
sin— it's much nicer. It’s more positive, 
somehow—all these poor people reaching 
out and giving something. 

QUANTUM: Giving—just anything they 
have. 

Ryman: Probably to the priests. I'm sure 
the balloons come wafting back down in the 
middle of the night—"Hand it over!” 

QUANTUM: Great—they collect them all. 
Let's see if I have anything I really noted in 

The Warrior Who Carried Life. 

Ryman: I enjoyed writing that also. My favor¬ 
ite bit of that novel, where I realized that I'd 
learned how to write, was the bit where they 
have the Flower, and they’ve gotten rid of 
the animals, but all the animals are at the 
foot of the tree, and all the Dead are at the 
foot of the tree, and Cara is just too damn 
tired to care, and the prose itself kind of 


lapses into stream of consciousness very 
suddenly—I don’t know how that hap¬ 
pened—and I suddenly realized that I’d 
learned something in that chapter, i really 
thought, "Oops, I'd never done anything like 
that before, I don't know where that came 
from." And that was really very exciting for 
me, because I knew I was learning how to 
write properly—about people properly, and 
that was a big thing for me. And I just fin¬ 
ished Warrior and went straight on to The 
Unconquered Country feeling extremely 
good. 

QUANTUM: I thought it was interesting how 
you kept changing the point of view in 
Warrior—in fact you have one chapter from 
the point of view of the Galo. 

Ryman: Sure, yeah. He’s altogether evil, but 
not altogether unable to be sympathized 
with, I suppose. 

QUANTUM: He's not so completely alien 
that you can’t have him as a narrator. 

Ryman: Especially when his head’s cut 
off—"Why’s all this sea-water in my throat?" I 
don’t have sick fantasies like that any more, 
I’m pleased to say—I’m much less morally 
dubious. Although it's always good to 
remind yourself when I say, "Why is there all 
this senseless violence?" 

QUANTUM: You’ve contributed. 

Ryman: Yup. The decline of western civili¬ 
zation. ■ 
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1992 

The Year in 

Darkness 

WALL CALENDAR #2 


Ho ho ho. 

T was the night before Christmas 
and all through the house, 
not a creature was stirring... 
Well... 

Maybe you didn't look inside your 
closet ... 

"...the finest in horror art... presented in 
an intriguing format, blending the art with the fiction 
of pros and veteran small press writers alike. Prepare 
to be haunted year long... A skeletal thumbs up!" 

— William Raley, After Hours 

"...one of the most spectacular calendars 
... a cornucopia from the fantastic and horrific side of 
the small press." — Mike Gunderloy, Factsheet Five 
"...absolutely spectacular... a genuine 
time capsule capturing the state of the art and the 
written word in small press for that year. The 
concept, design and execution were impeccable and 
original... damn good." — George Hatch, Horror's 
Head Press 

"...the most interesting item I've seen 
come out of the horror small press..." -Sterling Web 
"...it showcases the artists of the small 
press ... I recommend that you get one." 

- Scavenger's Newsletter 

"...surely destined to become a collector's 
item." — Cathy Buburuz, Eldritch Tales 

"...impeccably composed, jammed full of 
material, and just plain neat." — Mark Rainey, 
Deathrealm 
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"Banned in New York" 



David Langford 


larity than having your book clash with real- 
world prejudice. The Satanic Verses case 
is too uncomfortably familiar; the Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover trial is still talked about 
after three decades. But does anyone 
remember the 1920s prosecution of James 
Branch Cabell's Jurgen; a Comedy of 
Justice? 

This is one of the finest fantasy 
novels ever written, though now some¬ 
what lost in the modern genre’s turbid 
flood of trilogies. Its tone is polished and 
ironic, its erudition wonderfully silly 
(Evelyn Waugh called the book "that 
preposterous spurious artifact"), and its 
message severely moral. 

In brief: Jurgen, a failed poet turned 
pawnbroker, regains his youth and spends it 
as unwisely as he did the first time 'round , in 
a series of regrettable affairs beginning with 
a Guenevere not yet married to King Arthur. 
He shamelessly promotes himself from 
chapter to chapter: "Preliminary Tactics of 
Duke Jurgen," "Shortcomings of Prince 
Jurgen," "Economics of King Jurgen," "How 
Emperor Jurgen Fared Infernally," "The 
Ascension of Pope Jurgen"... Despite having 
his pick of beauties, he finally chooses to 
return to the familiar scolding of his wife 
Dame Lisa, an undoubted ratbag. 

How could any moralist object? Enter 
John S. Sumner of the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, who in January 
1920 persuaded a Grand Jury to indict 
Cabell’s publishers for selling "a lewd, lasciv¬ 
ious, indecent, obscene and disgusting book 
entitled Jurgen, a more particular description 
of which said book would be offensive to this 
Court and improper to be spread upon the 
records thereof..." From that point Cabell’s 
fame rose, and his royalties ceased, until the 
trial in October 1922. 

Although Jurgen contains not one 
unequivocally naughty passage, there is a 
vein of amusing double-entendre when 
Jurgen is (in his favorite phrase) dealing 
justly with some woman. As Cabell put it in 
a private letter of 1919, "Much can be done 
by starting off the reader with the honest 
belief that a sword or a staff is actually being 
discussed, and then permitting the evil- 
minded, such as you, to become 
suspicious." 

A casual reader might think it prophetic 
that in Chapter XXXII the hero is condemned 
by invaders from "Philistia" led by a huge, 
prurient dung-beetle with a retinue of black- 
and-white-clad pages carrying weapons: 
"You are offensive because this page has a 
sword which I choose to say is not a sword. 
You are lewd because that page has a lance 
which I prefer to think is not a lance..." This 
bit was actually published later as The 
Judging of Jurgen, a joke on Sumner, and 
incorporated into subsequent editions of 
Jurgen itself. 

The publishers, McBride & Co., had 
already had misgivings, and before publica¬ 
tion the author offered a cunning plan: "I am 
making six expurgations, with modest aster¬ 
isks to mark them, in six of the immaculately 
proper chapters, and am calling attention 
thereto in the preface as all that was neces¬ 
sary to conform the book to the standards of 
the most squeamish. Result, the reader will 
imagine something very horrible indeed to 


fill in these lacunae, and will take the really 
ticklish portions for granted as having 
passed the censor..." 

It didn’t work. Sumner himself might 
never have noticed a book which for three 
editions had been appreciated and reviewed 
as mere literature. Unfortunately, a trouble¬ 
maker got into the New York Tribune with a 
gleeful piece about how Jurgen "gets away 
with murder," and the hunt was on. 

The taint of lawsuits like this is that they 
force defendants into a false position. In 
1920 one couldn’t say, “Yes, there are some 
harmlessly rude double meanings, and so 
what?" The defense brief had to insist 
otherwise, with endless evasions like: "There 
is no reason for taking in a wrong sense the 
reference to the sceptre." 

(Context: "Emperor" Jurgen is cohabit¬ 
ing with a lovely vampire in Hell. It is pitch 
dark. "I was in the beginning suspicious of 
your majesty," she says, "because I had 
always heard that emperor carried a magnif¬ 
icent sceptre, and you then displayed noth¬ 
ing of the sort. But now, somehow, I do not 
doubt you any longer.") 

So the defense was a tissue of fibs. 
Had the case gone to the jury, there was a 
plan to put dodgy passages in context by 
reading out the entire book. "The recitation 
would have taken six and one-half hours," 
explained Cabell's friend Louis Untermeyer. 
"At the very conclusion, just as [the reader] 
was tottering the stand and the jury was 
being waked by the clerk of the court, I was 
to tower to my five feet seven and cry, "En¬ 


core! Encore!" 

But, to balance the bad luck of Jurgen’s 
spicy press coverage, the case was con¬ 
cluded by unexpected good fortune when 
the judge accepted the plead for a directed 
acquittal. Yes, he allowed, certain passages 
were suggestive in a veiled way of immorali¬ 
ty, but "it is doubtful if the book could be 
read or understood at all by more than a 
very limited number of readers." Ah, that’s 
all right then. 

Best of all, Jurgen pretends to be a 
translation of medieval tales from "Poic- 
tesme" recorded by the nonexistent scholar 
Gottfried Johannes Bolg. Cabell and a pal 
had in all innocence published a spoof 
controversy about Bolg. Clearly the judge 
had read this, and his summing-up was 
influenced by the book's being "based on 
the medieval legends of Jurgen." Might he 
have taken a different line had he known that 
Cabell make it all up himself, naughty parts 
included? 

Prosecuted by a ridiculous prude, 
defended by untruths and quite possibly 
acquitted by mistake, Jurgen went on 
through countless editions. Cabell’s next 
book was respectfully dedicated to his 
benefactor, John S. Sumner. 

A final echo appears in his Figures of 
Earth (1921), whose hero obtains children by 
a magical ceremony to which not even 
Sumner could object. He draws three aster¬ 
isks on the floor and, with his wife, steps 
decorously over them. Both then await the 
coming of the stork.* 
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Letter to a Friend 
on the Pursuit of Writing 



Jessica Amanda Salmonson 


I received a letter. It was from someone 
I've enjoyed getting together with now and 
then over the years, usually at fantasy and 
science fiction conventions. He was not one 
to take undue advantage of friendships and 
was reluctant to write the letter, feeling as he 
did that he might be imposing. It seems he 
had been writing stories with no luck selling 
them, though he had received cryptic and 
sometimes disagreeable notes from editors 
in lieu of the rejection forms he had previous¬ 
ly been collecting. He hoped this was a 
positive sign. 

He had fallen under the delusion that I, 
as an editor and author, could provide him 
with quick remedies for his lack of good 
luck. The first remedy, he imagined, was 
acquiring an agent. Could I introduce him to 
mine? His second remedy was to have me 
become part of his select group of corre¬ 
spondents willing to critique his stories. He 
thought I might even match the critiquing 
ability of his English-majoring friend. He 
was also, as a aside, seriously considering 
enrollment in a mail-order writing school, if 
he could scrape together the startling tuition 
required. Finally, he enclosed a gift for me, 
a nice booklet containing his first published 
story, which he had printed up himself. It 
was a lovely little book, too. 

All of these hopes, concerns, and 
approaches must sound familiar to anyone 
who had ever written and sought publica¬ 
tion. To other beginners, my friend’s meth¬ 
ods of pursuing publication might even 
sound well-conceived. But to a professional 
writer, there was nothing valid or helpful in 
any of my friend’s plans of action, for things 
look entirely different when one has crossed 
the barrier to the professional side of pub¬ 
lishing. 

I did feel imposed upon, but I also felt 
the guy had talent, and was a decent soul. 
He was the sort of chap who’d probably help 
me out of a jam rf he was in a position to do 


so. So I sat down to dash off some advice 
that was sometimes seemingly cruel (but 
anyone who likes me accepts that I’m a bit of 
a snot), though by his later admission, the 
first useful advice he’s yet received. 

This is something editors and writers 
rarely do for the beginner, though all of us 
are repeatedly asked if we will do it. Indeed, 
no week passes without one, two, or three 
letters arriving for critiques of stories or 
advice on how to be published and where to 
find an agent. As a rule, it’s a lost cause to 
correct a beginner's beliefs about self-pub¬ 
lishing, critique circles, finding agents to sell 
short stories, and other such nonsense as 
busies the minds of the would-be-writers of 
the world. It’s patronizing to encourage such 
misplaced hopes and counterproductive 
procedures; but it often angers or depresses 
the amateur to have illusions and delusions 
smashed. So most such requests for advice 
are quite properly ignored, and the myriad 
bungling and rejected authors are left think¬ 
ing only that editors and authors are a heart¬ 
less lot keeping the Secrets of Success in 
their privileged circle. 

But unlike most who set out in misdirec¬ 
tion, my friend did have actual talent, and 
has even sold some stories since that day I 
answered his letter. It felt worthwhile to 
share with him my experience, including 
memories of the days when I, too, foundered 
on the periphery of the industry. I can’t all 
have been worthless advice. It was certainly 
difficult to write it, complete with confessions 
of the own buffoonery ‘in the beginning" 
when I, too, hoped critiques from friends, the 
mystical agent, a writer’s school, or a vanity 
publication might provide shortcuts to suc¬ 
cess. 

I share that letter, then, with the identify¬ 
ing traits of my friend deleted: 

Dear *****.• 

My present schedule is frightfully har¬ 


ried. I had hoped to see two horror-fantasy 
films this weekend (Oni Baba and Kwaidan), 
but I've got a deadline to meet, and it looks 
as though I'll be skipping anything of leisure 
for a while. I had to answer your letter, 
however, despite the fact that it may not be 
the sort of reply you looked forward to. 

Item #1: Regarding agents, you don't 
need one. Furthermore, you can’t get one. 
Not until you’ve established some kind of 
running record, and even then, most agents 
won't handle short story sales. If you want to 
go this route anyway, I can take my SFWA 
directory and photocopy the pages with 
agent's names and addresses, but I'd do so 
reluctantly. I will attach my own agent's 
address, but don’t count on much. The 
simple fact is, if you’re not already selling, a 
good agent hasn’t got the time for you, and 
an agent that does have the time for you isn’t 
liable to be very good. 

One of the obsessions of nonwriters is 
to get an agent. Eventually you’ll need one, 
but only after you've begun to sell shorter 
works on your own. So, sell some short 
stories first; then, when you finish a novel, 
you can show it to an agent, along with 
credible proof of your already having estab¬ 
lished yourself somewhat. You may even 
have to find a publisher interested in book- 
length work all by yourself, at which point 
you can contact an agent who will step in 
and negotiate the contract for you (the pub¬ 
lisher will rob you blind otherwise, I guaran¬ 
tee it). 

Even here, agents don't usually define 
the entire nature of the negotiations, for the 
author should be aware of all the negotiable 
items and alternatives and extras for which 
there is a reasonable chance of obtaining, 
and give the agent a good idea of which 
particulars have the greatest priority. Once 
this first novel is contracted (and in most 
cases one’s first novel is contracted only 
after it is completed) then the agent will be 
eager to handle even the preliminaries on 
your second novel, with a fair chance of 
getting you a contract while the work is in 
progress. 

It is harsh of me to say this, but, people 
whose writing is going to take off in the mar¬ 
ketplace, especially where short stories are 
concerned, are not worried about getting an 
agent. They 're worried about finding the 
markets. For this you subscribe to Science 
Fiction Chronicle and Locus and read each 
issue front to back, to stay abreast of the 
whole field's doings. This means more than 
reading market notices, which usually 
appear too late to be much good. It means 
knowing what generally is happening in the 
field. No agent will know more about the 
field than you if you read these newsletters. 
Beginning writers have no practical need for 
an agent and darned small chance of obtain¬ 
ing one. 

Item #2. Stop sending manuscripts to 
that English major. Another thing non-writers 
do with their manuscripts is establish a circle 
of friends, usually through the mail, often 
other would-be writers, who read each oth¬ 
er's stories and critique them, in a classic 
case of the blind leading the blind. It's good 
to have someone nearby to proofread if 
you're bad at it or can't spell, as I cannot, 
and who can spot minor inconsistencies or 
tell you where an idea needs clarification... 
minor, copyediting sorts of stuff. But there 
should be minimal conceptual influence or 
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critiquing, and you should fight the need for 
mother's (or friends’) praise. 

The critique circuit of friendly advisers 
is almost never resorted to by professionals, 
though there are certainly exceptions. It is 
usually nothing more than a ’fun' trap, like 
writing exclusively for fanzines, and it will 
never get you anywhere. 

If you're not your own best critic, you're 
lost. Even a friend majoring in English can’t 
save you if you're as lost as that. (Editors 
quickly learn from their slushpiles that any¬ 
thing with an English Department letterhead, 
or a cover letter starting 7 majored in English 
literature,’ will generally prove to be a dud. 
Good manuscripts come from departments 
of mathematics, biology, history, almost 
anywhere but the English department. This 
is no reflection on your friend’s ability to cri¬ 
tique. indeed, the better he is, the tighter the 
trap you find yourself in. Like a drug addict, 
you’ll find yourself wanting more of this good 
stuff. But far from advancing professionally, 
you’ll continue to slip backward.) 

Even in-person critique groups are, I’ve 
observed, pretty useless except as interest¬ 
ing social events, and many a writer is side¬ 
tracked into ‘writers workshop’ politics and 
socializing with other workshop junkies, who 
ultimately have nothing valuable to contribute 
professionally, though they’re good sources 
of information about additional workshops 
and critique circles. There is nothing so 
silly, geeky, and pathetic as ten graduates of 
the same writer’s workshop getting together 
again to chat of the good old days. 

There is ultimately only one sort of 
person you should show your stories to: 
buying editors, through whom you may hope 
to achieve a serious audience in print. Don’t 
ask editors to read when they're not buying; 
it’s tacky and amateur to do so. If they like 
your work, or think it has potential, you may 
get some good opinions, or suggestions for 
revisions. You should probably make the 
revisions if it is liable to result in a sale, but if 
it is not for resubmission, you’re less obliged 
to take the advice, though you should be 
happy to get the personal contact whether or 
not you agree with the opinion. 

Another tendency of beginners is to 
kvetch at one another about editors’ "rea¬ 
sons’ for rejecting stories. I once rejected a 
mediocre story about an Amazon trying to 
get pregnant, so narrowly drawn that she 
seemed more of a conservative’s political 
cypher than a protagonist. Instead of the 
rejection form the story merited, I wrote an 
off-the-cuff commentary offering my personal 
opinion that the quest-for-pregnancy wasn't 
a very Amazonian theme. 

This seemed much more polite than to 
say ‘your story doesn’t rise above the 
common horde of marginally competent 
manuscripts seen each day.’ But when 
another editor did publish the story, in a 
volume aimed chiefly at amateur writers, it 
was introduced with an idiotic diatribe 
against my opinion which was misrepresen¬ 
ted as ‘Amazons shouldn’t want to get 
pregnant." 

In a less personal case, I once read 
exchanges in a newsletter for amateurs, who 
were griping because some editor had re¬ 
jected a story after saying it was a good one. 
The amateurs interpreted this as, ‘I, the 
editor, don't publish good stories, and since 
you have sent me a good story, I am sending 
it back." A hundred-percent honest appraisal 


of a rejected story would be as pointlessly 
rude as being introduced to someone and 
immediately offering commentaries on their 
overbite, the thickness of the lenses of their 
glasses, or the enormity of their ears. So 
take personal opinions as only that: opin¬ 
ions, usually more tempered than you can 
guess, and hastily given. Editors won't give 
you an opinion unless they think your work 
shows promise and they hope to see your 
next effort, so take hope from even the 
smallest personal contact. 

This is even harsher advice than that 
regarding agents, but frankly you’re at the 
test: If you keep sending stuff off for cri¬ 
tiques from correspondents, you’re a hell of 
a long way from the professional attitude and 
product you'll be capable of achieving 
if/when you cease to require amateur feed¬ 
back. 

As it happens, I'm in the process of 
editing on anthology, so I'm not refusing to 
see your recent work. I enclose a descrip¬ 
tion of the anthology. If you’ve something 
suitable, let me see it. If I feel I’ve useful 
comments to make, I’ll make them, other¬ 
wise I won't. But don't read too much into it; 
don’t overvalue a quick opinion. Of course, 
if you send me something great, I’ll buy it. 
Otherwise, I won't 

So: finish stories and send them to 
market. It will be tough going, but critiques 
won't help, neither will an agent. 

Your third topic: Mail order writing 
schools are notorious shams. They can 
teach you nothing. You can only lose a shit¬ 
load of money. Frankly, you three plans of 
action—contacting agents, getting critiques 
from friends, and joining a how-to-write 
school of any sort, but especially through the 
mail—are the hallmarks and practices of fail¬ 
ures. Whole businesses have grown up 
around the amateur’s need for these serv¬ 
ices, but it is always time and money wasted. 
I’ve seen enough of your work to know you 
can succeed, or else I would patronizingly 
avoid telling you any of this. But get these 
idiotic ideas out of your noggin, or you're 
lost, irretrievably lost, or at least severely 
handicapped from professional advance¬ 
ment. 

Last item. Your chapbook is very nicely 
printed and the story itself quite good. I 
suspect you could have sold it to a magazine 
with maybe one more revision, and you’d've 
gotten a check from a publisher instead of a 
bill from the paper company. Of course it’s 
too late for that. The chances of getting 
something professionally reprinted from a 
vanity press booklet are very close to zero, 
though it's been known to happen. I urge 
your trying every conceivable professional 
market before turning to vanity publishing. 
Even as a last resort, I'd limit self-publishing 
to nothing more than a poetry chapbook or 
something just for fun to give friends, or stuff 
so off-beat as to have no market. I will 
encourage the non-commercial, radical, and 
experimental type of writing that is essential¬ 
ly for artistic little presses, which I love, 
though they pay nothing. But you're attempt¬ 
ing to write short stories for magazines and 
anthologies, and the way to get attention for 
this kind of writing is not by publishing it 
yourself. 

Many of the stories I wrote around 1974 
did not sell until the 1980s, to anthologies 
that paid well for them. I could have put 
them in my own small magazines, or given 


them away to fanzine editors, after they were 
bounced a couple of times from the likes of 
(at the time) Ed Ferman and Ted White. 
Somehow I knew some of those stories (like 
"A Child of Earth and Hell,’ eventually pub¬ 
lished in The Berkley Showcase, or 'Hode of 
the High Place,’ in the Allen and Unwin 
anthology Beyond Lands of Never) were too 
good for me not to get paid for, and that it 
was patience I needed for the right antholo¬ 
gy with the right editor. The old ad cam¬ 
paign from the likes of Vantage Press that 
tells you, ’If you don't have faith to publish 
your own book, why should any other pub¬ 
lisher?’ is a twisted scam. If you have faith in 
your work, you know you don't have to pub¬ 
lish it yourself. 

In closing, I'll leave you with some horri¬ 
fying confessions of my own. When I was in 
my early teens, I joined Famous Writers 
School and thought it would make me a 
writer. I always wanted to go to workshops 
but they weren’t close enough or something 
else kept me away. At age 23,1 was publish¬ 
ing my own juvenile efforts and had a large 
circle of friends, mostly through the mail, 
who read and critiqued my stories, as I did 
for them. At about age twenty-six with some 
unimpressive sales under my belt, I found 
myself in a critique circle that consisted of 
selling writers, which I thought made all the 
difference in the world; but the critiquing get- 
togethers were excuses for some of the 
members to drink themselves blind, and for 
the rest of us to socialize. The criticism per 
se, patterned on that of Clarion and Milford, 
was cliched and useless, except to cliched 
and useless writers. The circle was fine as a 
social outlet and for general schmoozing, 
but a writer would have to be a very bad one 
indeed to have been improved in any 
manner. Writing is a solitary business and 
the working writer doesn’t seek to make a 
party of it. 

I generally have to say it took me ten 
years of bumbling before I changed by atti¬ 
tude sufficiently to begin selling regularly, 
though as you know, I've never lost my inter¬ 
est in the small presses and have tried, 
whenever I could, to create bridges for new 
writers to reach professional markets. The 
bridges sometimes have to be very long 
ones, because the obsessions of amateurs, 
versus the realities of publishing, are practi¬ 
cally on different planets! I think I could 
have shaved at least five years off my bum¬ 
bling period had I not side-tracked myself 
onto so many fruitless trails. Embarrassing 
as it is, I made all the ignorant mistakes you 
seem to be embarking upon, and if I can 
ward you off them, you may shave five years 
of failure off your own ten-year-apprentice- 
ship. 

Better to avoid all the side-paths, and 
stick to writing, and submitting to paying 
markets. If you’re any good, eventually 
someone will notice. All that other stuff will 
delay your success, and should be reserved 
for the untalented and the impatient, who’ve 
subconsciously given up on the real thing. 

Thine, Jessica 

As a footnote to the above letter, let it 
be known that my correspondent shortly 
after made his first sale to a major fantasy/ 
science fiction magazine, and was given the 
honor of the cover illustration as well. If my 
advice helped even one millionth of an iota, 
it was worthwhile.^ 
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1. The Film as Hood Ornament 

The folks responsible obviously hoped 
that The Rocketeer would be the Big 
Summer Picture of 1991. Well, Terminator II 
grabbed the honors, but never mind. 

The best line in The Rocketeer occurs 
early on, when our Stalwart, Square-Jawed, 
All-American hero (Bill Campbell) tries on his 
spiffy and decidedly Deco flying helmet for 
the first time. 

"How do I look?" he says. 

"Like a hood ornament," replies the 
Eccentric Elderly Inventor (Alan Arkin). 

I'd sum up the whole movie that way. The 
Rocketeer adds nothing new to cinema or 
even cinema science-fiction. It is a slightly 
tidier Indiana Jones adventure, set in 1930s 
Hollywood. To take the auto-parts metaphor 
a bit further: not a motor, not a drive-shaft; 
nothing essential, just a kind-of-neat orna- 

It remains nothing more because the 
director (Joe Johnston) is so busy cramming 
in one more period reference, one more 
visual "quote," that the film is a stunt, not a 
story. It has no sense of reality. Instead, we 
know that the Nazi-sympathizing villain 
(played by Timothy Dalton, who easily steals 
the show) is "really" Errol Flynn, and we look 
for offhand references and/or pseudo¬ 
cameos to/of W.C. Fields, Howard Hughes 
(and the Spruce Goose), Clark Gable, and 
even Rondo Hatton. 

This latter is further distracting as a seri¬ 
ous lapse in taste. Hatton, was an actor who 
suffered from a spectacular facial deformity 
(acromegaly), which gave him a visage next 
to which Ted Cassidy (Lurch, from the old 
Addams Family TV show) looked like, 
well...David Cassidy. Hatton played a (if you 
will excuse the expression) lurching heavy, 
often as a character known as The Creeper, 
in a series of bad B-movies in the '40s before 
his illness killed him. His career was one of 
the more shameful exploitations of the 
handicapped in the history of Hollywood. 

In The Rocketeer, the bad guy has a 
brutal and not-very-bright henchman who is 


a dead-ringer for Rondo Hatton. What I find 
distasteful is the suggestion that, whereas 
Errol Flynn, for example, could be one thing 
on screen and quite another in real life, 
Rondo Hatton really was the Creeper, a 
curiously ugly prop that walked. It’s slightly 
insensitive, to say the least. 

Meanwhile, the film itself has competent, 
fast-moving direction, good special-effects, 
and a plot that makes precious little sense. 
Hector Hero has sunk his and his buddy's 
life-savings into a new racing plane. He is 
test-flying it one day, sees a carload of 
gangsters being chased by the Feds, and 
what does he do? He buzzes the gangsters, 
whereupon the guy with the tommy-gun in 
the rumble seat makes short work of that 
precious airplane. 

But wait, there’s more. The gangsters 
hide the McGuffin—a rocket-pack invented 
by and stolen from Howard Hughes—in our 
hero’s Jenny. (A notoriously unreliable 
biplane used by barnstormers in the ’20s, 
the very thing a down-on-his-luck '30s pilot 
might have if he could afford nothing better.) 
The rest is hugger-mugger as various spies 
Kidnap The Girl and try to get the McGuffin 
back so they can turn it over the Nazis. The 
climax involves a grand shootout between 
all-American gangsters, uniformed Germans 
(who are about as plausible in California in 
the '30s as the veritable Nazi army Indiana 
Jones found in British-controlled Egypt 
about the same time), and the FBI. The hero 
and heroine find themselves running across 
the top of an exploding zeppelin which 
somehow doesn’t explode all at once or tip 
over the way the Hindenberg did in the 
famous newsreel footage...only to be res¬ 
cued at the last possible instant by Howard 
Hughes himself piloting an experimental 
aircraft. 

Right, the viewer says caustically. The 
Nazis and gangsters all seem to be gradu¬ 
ates of the Bad Guy School of Marksman¬ 
ship, where, long ago, in a galaxy far away, 
they trained a lot of Imperial stormtroopers. 
Even when the hero is flying around and 
around inside a ballroom, the villains can’t 


hit him with tommy-guns. 

Never mind the rocket-pack. What about 
the formula for the miraculous thermal 
chewing-gum that can be stuck on a leaky 
rocket engine at crucial moments and isn’t 
instantly vaporized? 

While The Rocketeer has superficial 
entertainment value of a Can-you-top-this? 
sort, we don't believe a photon of it. 

Terminator II is more of a huge, gleam¬ 
ing engine-grill of a film, ready to devour 
anything in its path. It has many of the vir¬ 
tues of its predecessor, genuinely spectacu¬ 
lar special effects and action sequences, 
good performances by all major cast 
members, occasionally engaging characters, 
and even traces of intelligence in the script. 

But only traces, mind you. The whole 
subject of time-paradoxes is blithely ignored. 
Arnold Schwartzenegger returns as another 
terminator robot, sent back in time to stop an 
even more advanced model (made of liquid, 
living metal, capable of endlessly reforming 
itself) from terminating the twelve-year-old 
boy who will grow up to lead the resistance 
against the berserker-machines of the future. 

But, but, but...if this is the past which 
leads to the future, won’t the resistance 
leader remember having been visited by 
Arnie when he was twelve years old? Er, ah, 
and if Arnie wins and cancels out the future 
he came from, doesn’t that mean he didn’t 
show up at all? Director James Cameron 
presumably thinks that his audience wants 
firepower and biceps and a bit of charm, and 
won’t think further. Sure, science fiction 
writers have wrestled with this stuff for 
decades. Even the Back to the Future films 
have dealt with it with minimal sophistication. 
But Terminator II doesn’t even try. Instead it 
grabs hold, drags you along, and then lets 
go with a tearjerking ending the likes of 
which we haven’t seen since Son of Kong. 
It’s enough to put the Sigh back in Sigh Fi. 

This is allegedly the most expensive film 
ever made, and it has been a success. 
Where I saw it, the audience even contained 
large numbers of noisy male bodybuilder 
types in muscle shirts, presumably there in 
admiration of Schwartzenegger’s uninhibited 
machine-macho. 

Expect further sequels. Schwartzenegger 
will prove as terminally indestructible as the 
Frankenstein monster or Kharis the Mummy. 
Just you wait. 

2. The Revenge of the Son of the Eccentric 
Film Meets the Wolfman, Part II 

Why go on about something as obvious 
Terminator II, when we could be moving 
into much, much more weirdly esoteric 
material, such as, for instance, Bloodsuck¬ 
ing Pharaohs in Pittsburgh? With a title like 
that, need I say more? 

Yes. Anecdote time: At the worldcon in 
Chicago I was on a panel with a guy who’d 
had the curious experience of reviewing 
something like (I believe he said) two hun¬ 
dred cheapie horror films in the past year, all 
of which were made for the video-rental-only 
market, to see if any of them were worthy of 
theatrical release. He concluded that none 
were. 75%, incidentally, were slasher films. 

There’s a large horror-film underground 
where anything can make money in the 
rental market, if it’s cheaply-produced and (I 
suspect) bloody enough. Most of these films 
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never get into the theaters or onto television 
at all, tor good reason. They're made with 
minimal concern for quality, the way low- 
budget pornography is, and, some of the 
time at ieast. by the same people and for the 
same reasons. (Hershel Gordon Lewis, 
goremeister extraordinaire, has admitted as 
much in interviews.) 

But, I asked of my co-panelist, wouldn't it 
be theoretically possible for a director in this 
situation to do a Val Lewton number and 
produce a series of intelligent, artistic 
cheapies? If no one cares about the content, 
that implies considerable freedom. Has 
anyone ever tried to use it responsibly? 

The answer is, probably not. But Blood¬ 
sucking Pharaohs in Pittsburgh comes 
halfway. It fits right in with the eccentric films 
I discussed in my previous column, by no 
means good but strange enough to have a 
certain fascination. 

The credits read: Starring Jake Dengel, 
Joe Sharkey, Susann Fletcher, Beverly 
Penberthy, Shawn Elliott, Pat Logan, and 
Jane Esther Hamilton. Story by Tom Tully. 
Screenplay by Dean Tschetter. Directed by 
Alan Smithey. I understand that some of 
those names are pseudonyms, and that the 
director is more than one person. It's that 
sort of film, the Flesh Gordon of horror. 

Flesh Gordon began life as a regular 
XXX-porno film, strictly for the dirty-movie- 
house circuit. (There were no VCRs in those 
days.) But somewhere along the way, it got 
far better than it was supposed to be and 
someone was smart enough to realize that 
with a little fixing, it could have a general 
release. So, budget was poured in. Long sex 
scenes were cut to allow an R-rating, and 
bingo, a feature film. 

Bloodsucking Pharaohs in Pittsburgh 

seems to have gone the same route. A 
second director was called into to finish the 
film and reshoot parts. He made it into a 
sometimes wildly inventive comedy, for all 
the kill-porn roots occasionally show. Now 
Paramount Home Video wants to push it as 
the best thing since The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show and Pink Flamingos. 

Well maybe, but there is still Schweitzer's 
Law of Cult Films: if you declare it to be a 
cult film, it will never become one. These 
things can’t be done artificially. That is why 
Shock Treatment, a deliberate attempt to 
capture the effect of Rocky Horror, may well 
be the most unwatchable film ever released. 

Bloodsucking Pharaohs has much to 
recommend it. Get this: Two Dragnet-parody 
cops are trying to solve a series of murders 
in which the killer removes a different part of 
the victim's body, as if...building something? 

In one case, the entire intestinal tract has 
been sucked out with a vacuum cleaner. The 
investigation rapidly involves numerous 
Egyptians, and before long we have some¬ 
one scanning whole Phonebook pages 
reading "J. Cairo." The detectives drive into 
Egypt Town, Pittsburgh, arguing, oblivious 
to increasing numbers of turbanned pedes¬ 
trians, then Moorish doorways. A camel goes 
by. Finally we see a cop wearing a fez and 
directing traffic with hand-signs in hiero¬ 
glyphic. 

There’s a wonderfully loony subplot about 
a detective's wife who can’t be cured of her 
smoking habit no matter how extreme the 
therapy, be it firehoses, fists, or electro¬ 
shock. She bursts in on the baddies, 
wrapped in bandages, with a Bride of 


Frankenstein hairdo and electrical arcs 
crackling in her hair, enshrouded in the 
smoke of a mouthful of cigarettes, and an 
argument breaks out among the villains: "It is 
the god Anubis!" "No, I know Anubis when I 
see him!" "Is too Anubis!" 

After many such great bits the film's 
ending reverts, alas, to its kill-porn origins: 
babes with chainsaws, even some outright 
physical impossibilities as someone's hands 
are pierced with industrial staples, but a 
minute later she’s okay, no tendon damage, 
and even punches someone without winc¬ 
ing. 

Not all the actors, I am told, are profes¬ 
sionals. The hulking, Tor-Johnson-esque 
chap who plays the henchman self-con¬ 
scious of his weight problem is not, but 
should be. He’s very funny. See Bloodsuck¬ 
ing Pharaohs in Pittsburgh if you’re in a 
suitably goofy mood. This may be the best 
film to come out of Pittsburgh since Night of 
the Living Dead. 

While we're on the subject of weirdness, 
let me also recommend the recent HBO 
original film, Cast a Deadly Spell, with the 
same reservations. Not good. But definitely 
odd. 

This one was the subject of a plaintive 
letter received at Weird Tales recently. The 
correspondent, a devout H.P. Lovecraft 
devotee, had obviously read the September 
1991 issue of Fangoria, wherein plans are 
detailed for no less than six new Lovecraft 
films, a veritable cinematic celebration of the 
fact that much of Lovecraft is now in the 
public domain. 

But, of all the ones previewed, only Dan 
O’Bannon’s The Resurrected (a.k.a. The 
Case of Charles Dexter Ward) offers any 
promise at all of genuine Lovecraftian mate¬ 
rial, and even that looks doubtful. So could¬ 
n’t I, the correspondent wanted to know, use 
my vast influence as editor of the renowned 
Weird Tales to get this sort of desecration 
stopped? 

Such naive faith in the boundless power 
of editors is touching, and not be discour¬ 
aged, but the only answer I can give is, "Do 
you really imagine that the producers of 
these films care what readers think?" In that 
issue of Fangoria we read of people now 
working on Lovecraft films who "discovered" 
Lovecraft through the Re-Animator films. 
Have they read him at all? I’m not sure. 
Lovecraft is just a magic name now, the way 
Poe was when Roger Corman was making 
his Poe films back in the early ’60s. 

Cast a Deadly Spell, originally entitled, 
H.P. Lovecraft, Private Eye or just Love¬ 
craft, depending on which source you be¬ 
lieve, has its virtues. Fred Ward puts in a 
good, deadpan performance as down-and- 
out gumshoe H. Phillips Lovecraft ("Phil" to 
friends) who does his detecting in an alter¬ 
nate 1948 Los Angeles where everyone uses 
magic, except for our hero, who defers for 
"personal reasons." Amid all sorts of visual 
quotes from The Maltese Falcon and The 
Big Sleep, we have a stolen Necronomicon 
and the return of the Old Ones, and that 
most precious of quantities, the last known 
virgin in California. 

Yes, it's all very silly, fully as unconvinc¬ 
ing as The Rocketeer, but redeemed by 
numerous sight-gags and small details. The 
magic-using world is very well done. In the 
construction-site scene, watch for the Laurel- 


and-Hardyesque antics of the zombie work¬ 
ers in the background. In the police station, 
it is only routine that clacking typewriters do 
not imply visible typists and filing cabinets 
open themselves. 

This is a film which, fortunately, does not 
take itself seriously. 

With David Warner as a satisfyingly sinis¬ 
ter chief bad guy and adequate to poor 
special effects...another hood ornament of a 
movie, only smeared with ichor. 

3. Two Seriously Overlooked Items, One 
Funny, One Other-worldly; the Gag-Me-With- 
ASpoon Department, and a Long, Low Yawn 
as We Sink Slowly Into the West 

Our local TV station gave us a treat re¬ 
cently, Arch Obler's 1953 film of Henry Kutt- 
ner’s story of the same title, The Twonky. 
This one is almost never seen, and it has a 
horrendous reputation from the reference 
books—The New Encyclopedia of Science 
Fiction (Gunn) calls it "a catastrophe...la¬ 
bored and coy." The Science Fiction Ency¬ 
clopedia (Nichols) says, "Kuttner's witty story 
is badly weakened by Obler's script, and 
also by the inadequate special effects." 

I saw this with a roomful of science-fiction 
fans, and all of us found it delightful. It's no 
flaming masterpiece, but I must present it to 
you as a seriously underrated film. 

I went back and reread the Kuttner story, 
finding it no more than perfunctorily compe¬ 
tent. Tellingly, 1 had read that issue of As¬ 
tounding some years ago, but had no 
memory of “The Twonky." It's a gimmick 
story in which a factory worker from a totali¬ 
tarian future pops back into the 1940s, builds 
one of what he’s assigned to build, then 
returns to his own time. The device, in the 
form of a semi-sentient radio-phonograph, 
proceeds to take over a 20th century man's 
life, then kills him when he won't obey and 
waits for the next victim to arrive. 

Obler (who wrote and directed) turned 
this into an attack on television, a medium 
movie-makers regarded with considerable 
suspicion in 1953. The Twonky is now a 
walking TV set, much the envy of the neigh¬ 
borhood, for all the hero (Hans Conreid, best 
remembered for the title role in The Five 
Thousand Fingers of Dr. T.) has quite a time 
getting rid of it. Within these parameters the 
adaptation is more faithful to Kuttner than, 
say, The Thing was to John W. Campbell. 
The major difference, which admittedly 
changes the story profoundly, is that Obler 
was writing about something which was new 
and had just begun to invade the American 
home. Kuttner, writing eleven years earlier, 
was far less prescient. 

It works as satire and as off-the-wall, 
almost slapstick comedy, filled with strange 
bits and eccentric characters. Why does the 
aging football coach equate women with 
French fries...? 

As for the effects, they are crude by to¬ 
day's standards, but my 1991 test audience 
seemed to accept them, for comedy, the way 
we accept crude drawing in a cartoon. The 
irony is that to our eyes, the whole thing 
looked more like early television than a fea¬ 
ture film. 

Solaris (1972) is also something widely 
trashed by SF aficionados, and rarely seen. I 
caught it at Chicon V—and I have better 
things to do with my time at most cons than 
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watch movies, so i only go to see very 
special items. 

This was special, but i could understand 
why a detractor of both films once called it, 
"the Russian 2001." Russian film directors 
are allegedly paid by the amount of footage 
they turn in. This tends to make Russian 
films long. Author James Morrow, who was 
sitting next to me, commented that normally 
one wants to see the unabridged version, but 
in this case, the 2-hour version (down from 3 
hours) would have been better. Once, when 
the hero is being driven to the spaceport and 
we were treated (if that is the right word) to 
long shots of what must be the Moscow 
freeway, i took the opportunity to answer the 
call of nature. When i got back, there was still 
traffic on the screen and Jim said, "You 
didn’t miss anything." 

I’ll pass on another of Jim's comments: 
"Some of this looks like a Cinemascope 
home movie." 

Indeed it did, but both of us agreed, I 
think, that for all Solaris is grossly overlong, 
clumsy in parts, and even incoherent in 
patches, it has a core of real power as our 
hero tries to come to terms with his own guilt 
as he is haunted by the "ghost" of his dead 
wife, who is produced by the living ocean of 
the planet Solaris. There is a terrifying 
moment when the previously gentle phantom 
is locked in a room and suddenly becomes 
superhumanly strong, tearing through a 
metal door. Director Andrei Tarkovsky has an 
inventive eye for details: When the phantom 
asks the hero to help her unlace her dress, 


he does, but the dress doesn’t come loose. 
The ocean-mind didn't know what the laces 
were for. At the end, when the ocean re¬ 
creates the hero's home back on Earth, the 
hero looks through the window and sees his 
father puttering about the kitchen—but it’s 
raining indoors. The ocean-mind doesn't 
understand houses either. 

Hardly great, but interesting. Try to see 
the short version. 

But, when it's rerun, skip Stephen King’s 
Golden Years entirely. Why do so many 
Stephen King films turn out so badly? Is it 
because the film-makers pick up on the 
shallowness of King’s thinking and leave his 
narrative power behind? King had consider¬ 
able control over this one, and must take 
much of the blame for this ludicrous farrago 
of pointless action and paranoia. It starts as 
a B-movie, with the maddest mad scientist 
you’ve ever seen and the premise that an old 
janitor (Keith Szarabajka) working at a Top 
Secret Government Plant is exposed to 
Experimental Stuff and begins to grow 
younger. Of course the utterly amoral U.S. 
government agents want him for experimen¬ 
tal purposes, at any cost, preferably with as 
many civilian casualties as possible. When 
the psychopathic "Shop" agent needs re¬ 
cords from an optometrist, does he deftly 
burglarize the doctor's office, leaving nary a 
fingerprint? No, he shoots the doctor, leav¬ 
ing a body, which will spark an investigation 
and surely jeopardize the secrecy of the 
operation. In fact, he commits frivolous 
mayhem in every episode, just so we know 


how evil government agents are, though in 
part 4, I believe it was, he only shot a dog. 

It’s purely the Evil Government of Amer- 
iKKKa, from the headspace, if you will, of 
1968 counterculture. The scripts show no 
awareness whatever of how science or the 
military work. But the real fiasco comes when 
the fugitive good guys try to take refuge 
among aging hippies right out of a Fabulous 
Furry Freak Brothers comic book. Only 
Stephen King lacks Gilbert Shelton’s sense 
of irony. With utter seriousness, we are 
given an (inadvertently) hilarious sequence 
in which the unarmed hippies try to "reason" 
with the government agents and are ruthless¬ 
ly slaughtered, in broad daylight, in front of 
many witnesses. Standard operating proce¬ 
dure, I guess. 

I could well imagine Golden Years as a 
Freak Brothers story, only Shelton would 
probably have made it one of the more 
paranoid dreams of his wacked-out charac¬ 
ters, rather than "real life" continuity. 

And last and definitely least, I have jotted 
down the credits for something called Mr. 
Destiny: Touchstone Pictures, 1990. James 
Orr directed. Starring Jim Belushi, Michael 
Caine, Linda Hamilton. 

You know, I can’t remember this picture. 
Something about Caine as a magical bar¬ 
tender who lets Belushi go back into the past 
and change his life, a plot that may have 
been new when Lord Dunsany did it on 
Broadway with If in 1922. All very bland, 
very..,B 
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Fantasy Vs. Science Fiction: Part III 



Taras Wolansky 


Andrew Weiner and Ronald Anthony 
Cross are hardly the first writers to put for¬ 
ward arguments which tend to disparage the 
science in science fiction, and thus obliterate 
the distinction between SF and fantasy. And 
while, for all I know, Weiner and Cross may 
have Nobel prizes in physics, in my experi¬ 
ence this argument is generally made by 
SF’s “English majors", not by its scientists. 

Typically, the less a writer knows about 
science, the more likely he is to espouse the 
view that the science in SF is phony. Yet if 
the scientific basis of SF really were phony, it 
should be the most knowledgeable in 
science making the charge, not the least 
knowledgeable. 

The real issue, i suggest, is not physical 
law but a psychological law: the Law of 
Conservation of Ego. The more important 
science is to science fiction, the more mar¬ 
ginal to the enterprise is the SF work of the 
"English majors". 

This attack, then, is just the latest skir¬ 
mish in the literary intellectual’s old war 
against science and technology, the institu¬ 
tions which have dominated the world for the 
last five centuries and in which the literary 
intellectual knows he plays little or no role. 

1 won’t say too much about Ronald 
Anthony Cross’ curious little essay in the 
Spring 1990 issue of QUANTUM. Scientific 
theories are not scripture. Scientific ques¬ 
tions are not settled for all time, certainly not 
by calling upon the authority of pop science 
texts. Rather than as an unquestionable 
dogma, a well-established scientific theory— 
like Relativity—is better understood as the 
"fastest gun in town", constantly withstanding 
challenges by young "gunslingers" out to put 
holes in it. 

Andrew Weiner’s piece in the Fall 
1990/Spring 1991 issue is more substantial, 
and some of his eight "implausible SF 
tropes" really may fall outside the bounds of 
acceptable scientific speculation. For 
example, I am inclined to concur that "para- 
psychological fpsi’) powers" (#4) are little 
more than magic spells dressed in lab coats. 

Invisibility (#8) is another theme I tend 
to think of as fantasy (though having said 
that I immediately begin to think of how it 
might be done). However, it is so rarely 
used in SF that it is not worth discussing. 

Three of Weiner’s points are really the 
same point three times: faster-than-light 
travel (FTL) (#1), alien contact via FTL (#3), 
and interstellar war via FTL (#6). As physi¬ 
cists are currently publishing scientific 
papers speculating on how one might 
circumvent the Einstein limit, one can hardly 
call SF unscientific for doing the same thing. 

The same might be said of time travel 
(#2), and alternative universes (#5); for all 
that I have doubts about them myself. 

Last and least: as there is nothing in 
science that states the aging process may 
not be halted, even reversed, I don't know 
what Weiner was thinking of when he made 
"immortality" #7 on his list. 

At the very least, science fiction is 
scientific in the sense that the imaginative 
processes by which the SF writer extrapo¬ 
lates a future or alternative world resemble 
those of a scientist creating a scientific 
hypothesis. In fact, for an SF-writing scien¬ 
tist like Robert Forward, it’s a toss-up wheth¬ 
er to put an interesting speculation into an 
SF story or a technical paper for the Air 
Force. The big difference is that the SF 


writer's speculations cannot normally be 
tested. At least, not at the time he writes 
them. 

Drawing a line between fantasy and 
science fiction has always been problematic. 
In particular, "rational fantasy", in which the 
implications of an impossible assumption 
are worked out logically, is hard to distin¬ 
guish from SF. Indeed, it may be impossible 
to distinguish: if we accept Isaac Asimov’s 
argument, that SF permits one impossible 
assumption, then rational fantasy is a form of 
SF. In this view, it is not so much what the 
assumption is, as how it is handled, that 
separates fantasy and science fiction. 

Here’s a story that may help illustrate 


the distinction. In a comic book from the late 
1980s, Superman (impossible assumption) 
decides for some reason to lift villain Lex 
Luthor's personal aircraft carrier out of the 
water. Now, at this point the writer had to 
choose between a fantasy approach, and a 
science fiction approach. 

Fantasy approach: It is Superman’s 
omnipotent will to lift the ship, and so he 
does. 

SF approach: Attempting to lift the 
ship, Superman goes right through the 
plates of its hull. Or, he lifts the ship exactly 
at the center of the keel, and the ship breaks 
in half (just as the Titanic broke in half when 
its stern lifted from the water). 
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The difference is, the SF approach uses 
the untrue element, the impossible assump¬ 
tion, to teach truths about the real world, 
while the fantasy approach teaches untruths! 
(You won't find it hard, I’m afraid, to guess 
which approach the comic book writer actu¬ 
ally took. It's tempting to speculate that 
children, who learn the untrue lesson that 
power has no limits, grow up to give us 
things like the Vietnam War and the War on 
Poverty.) 

The harm fantasy can do usually 
comes, then, not from the fantastic elements 
themselves, but from their subtly fallacious, 
"realistic' surround. Here are some exam- 

Witches with real powers live in isolated 
hovels. (If witches really had powers, they 
would live in palaces.) 

Healers have the power to cure all 
human illnesses by effort of will. (As if 
cancer, arthritis, smallpox, trauma, cystic 
fibrosis, birth defects, etc. have a single 

Witches with real powers are persecut¬ 
ed by witch-hunters. (Witches with real 
powers would have been doing the persecut¬ 
ing!) 

Magic is done in the dark, or at night. 
(Only so you can't see the strings! Magic 
that really worked would be done in the light; 
just as technology works its miracles under 
bright lights, the more garish the better.) 

Writing a story as SF instead of fantasy 
helps enforce a certain discipline. Let's say 
you want to give your mighty-thewed barbar¬ 
ian a magic sword. Make it the product of an 


extinct, ancient civilization's advanced 
metallurgy and able to cut through ordinary 
steel. 

But once you've "collapsed the wave 
function", you’ve got to treat that sword as an 
object with definite characteristics. If, for 
example, the hero’s cute girlfriend is about to 
breathe her last, this "magic" sword will not 
cure her. It also won’t detect enemies, or 
point the way through the wilderness, or kill 
any bad guy who tries to steal it, or give the 
hero super strength, or open interdimen- 
sional gates, or fire lightning bolts, or cause 
springs to flow out of the ground, or light the 
hero's way in the dark —unless you build in 
those specific features from the start. You’re 
forced to play fair with the reader: dig 
yourself into a hole and you've got to dig 
yourself out, no shortcuts. 

Can fantasy behave the same way? 
Perhaps; let us imagine a magic amulet with 
carefully specified powers. The trouble is, 
once you identify something as magical or 
supernatural, you as much as say it can and 
will behave in unpredictable ways. Even if 
you don't take advantage of this, even if you 
adamantly refuse to pull rabbits out of hats 
(unless you put them there first), the reader 
has no way of knowing this until he reaches 
the end of the story. Thus, from the reader's 
standpoint the fantasy plot remains impossi¬ 
ble to predict even in theory, an unsolvable 
jigsaw puzzle with pieces that change shape 
during play. 

This is, of course, the way a child per¬ 
ceives the world. And indeed, where 


science fiction offers a childlike sense of 
wonder, fantasy takes an additional step: a 
childlike understanding of the world. To a 
child, things just exist; they don't come from 
anywhere. They don’t have implications. 

Compare a magic carpet to its science- 
fictional equivalent, say, a voice-activated 
anti-gravity device. It may act the same, it 
may even look the same; but consider where 
the two artifacts come from. Magic carpet: a 
wizard cast a spell. End of story. Anti-gravi¬ 
ty device: the product of a highly advanced 
civilization. (How did it get so advanced? 
How does its society, its economy work? Or, 
if it's not still around, what happened to it?) 
What powers the device? How does it get 
around physical laws as we know them 
today? 

Implications: a magic carpet has no 
implications, except perhaps that if one 
wizard can cast such a spell, maybe so can 
another. Anti-gravity device: being a de¬ 
vice, if I can build it, so can you; shortly the 
sky will be full of them. Being a device, it 
can wear out, or malfunction, or be damaged 
by abuse, or run out of gas, or be overload¬ 
ed. It costs money. 

Treating imaginary things as though 
they were real, the SF writer is always wres¬ 
tling with reality, even if his holds are not 
always strictly legal. And rather than being 
deluded fools who believe in "a fraud and a 
sham", I think Dr. Vinge and Dr. Sheffield and 
Dr. Easton and Dr. Asimov and Dr. Slonc- 
zewski and Dr. Cramer and Dr. Benford and 
Dr. Kingsbury know exactly what they’re 
doing.* 


"The most consistently interesting of all the weirdly eclectic mixed fiction and review semiprozines ..." 
Gardner Dozois, The Year’s Best SF 
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FUTURE SPACECRAFT SENSORS 



Jonathan V. Post 


Most of the editors I know live a trillion 
miles away. I mail stories, editorials, novels, 
and book proposals to them and get a reply 
in about four months. My theory is that their 
editorial offices digitize my submissions and 
beam them to the editors’ secret residences, 
somewhere out in the Oort cloud of comets, 
far beyond the orbit of Pluto. 

The editors, strange beings that some¬ 
times pass for human when they visit Earth 
to attend conventions, formulate their replies 
with phrases such as "clever, well-written, 
but not quite right for me" and beam them 
back. A light year is roughly six trillion miles, 
so a round-trip distance of two trillion miles 
would account for a 1/3 year delay, hence 
my estimate of a one-way distance of a tril¬ 
lion miles. 

My wife, the beautiful and talented Dr. 
Christine Carmichael, insisted on the open¬ 
ing phrase "most of the editors I know," point¬ 
ing out that most editors probably live thirty 
thousand light years away. Presuming, of 
course, that the Milky Way galaxy is filled 


with civilization, mostly concentrated in 
towards the nucleus. The good news is that 
a galactic best-seller might be read by an 
audience of trillions or quadrillions. The bad 
news is that the royalty check won’t arrive 
until sixty thousand years after the manu¬ 
script is submitted. 

So how can a writer find one of the elu¬ 
sive trans-Plutonian editors? Focal plane 
arrays the size of billboards? Holographic 
imaging? Synthetic Aperture Radar? High 
temperature superconductor SQUIDS? 
Forward mass detectors? Gravity wave 
detectors? Biosensors? Neutrino detectors? 
Tachyon Cerenkov photo detectors? Nano¬ 
technology? Infrared and millimeter wave 
sensors? 

That leads us to the topic of Future 
Spacecraft Sensors. I didn’t choose the 
topic. It chose me. On 29 August 1991 I got 
a phone call from Gerald Godden of The 
Analytical Sciences Corporation in Arlington, 
Virginia. Gerald Godden was seeking a 
speaker for the American Institute of Aero¬ 


nautics and Astronautics (AIAA) Conference 
in Reno, Nevada, 6 January 1992. It would 
be the keynote speech in a special presenta¬ 
tion "Images from Space: Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow" in recognition of International 
Space Year (1992), and would be sponsored 
by the AIAA Sensors Systems Technical 
Committee. 

The Committee wanted someone who 
was known to give a dazzlingly witty and 
professional presentation on the role of 
sensors in (1) guidance and navigation, (2) 
space exploration, and (3) exploration and 
mapping of the Earth from space. Edwin 
Kilgore and Dr. Joe Alexander agreed to 
focus on NASA missions of the past and 
present, but who could outline the future? 

Dr. James B. Stephens of the Jet Pro¬ 
pulsion Laboratory (JPL), one of the three 
most prolific inventors in Caltech’s 100-year 
history, was called to recommend a speaker. 
Jim Stephens is perhaps the most brilliant 
technical jack-of-all-trades I’ve ever met. 
Since he's arranged consulting jobs now 
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and then for my wife and myself, he's ac¬ 
quainted with my technical expertise. Fortu¬ 
nately, he's also a science fiction enthusiast. 
"Get a science fiction author who’s also a 
scientist," he said, or words to that effect. 
"Why don't you ask Jonathan V. Post?" 

i found myself trying to convince 
Godden that the future of spacecraft sensors 
is so incredible that I intended to outline that 
future, using as my credentials not my 
membership in AIAA, but in Science Fiction 
Writers of America. 

"After all, I said, "science fiction author 
Arthur C. Clarke invented the geosynchro¬ 
nous communications satellite, Ph.D. astro¬ 
physicist writers Gregory Benford and David 
Brin correctly predicted the size of the Hal¬ 
ley's Comet nucleus in the novel "Heart of 
the Comet", science fiction novelist Thomas 
McDonough (author of The Architects of 
Hyperspace and the soon to be released 
"Missing Matter) predicted the ion torus 
around Jupiter..." 

"But we’re asking you," said Godden. 
"What was your best-seller, and what have 
you predicted?" 

"I haven’t had a best-seller..." I said, 
teeth clenched, "yet. I did publish the 1980 
prediction in Omni that we would find a giant 
black hole in the center of our Milky Way, 
and the 1979 prediction in Omni that we 
would have a fierce political debate over a 
new generation of space-based antiballistic 
missile defenses (now known by the science 
fiction name of "Star Wars"). For that matter, 

I had a story "Skiing the Methane Snows of 
Pluto" in the first issue of Focus, the maga¬ 
zine of the British Science Fiction Associa¬ 
tion. In this story, I explicitly predict¬ 
ed—years before the Voyager spacecraft 
provided dramatic confirmation—volcanoes 
on lo, the tectonically active pizza-colored 
moon of Jupiter." 

"That might be a lucky guess," said 
Godden. "Anything else?" 

"A lucky guess? Well, maybe,” I agreed. 
"But luck is context sensitive. After all, I 
wrote an outline for a novel in July 1987 that 
no publisher wanted to buy. In August 1991, 

I got a $15,000 advance for it. Why? Be¬ 
cause it had revolved around Gorbachev 
being ousted in a coup, and then coming 
back to power. And it also had a character 
who picked up strange signals from the 
Deep Space Network at JPL, though my 
friend Robert Cesarone (expert in interplane¬ 
tary and interstellar trajectories) just this 
month became Manager of Strategic Plan¬ 
ning for the Deep Space Network. So set 
your critical faculties aside. Throw your 
skepticism on the craps tables where it 
belongs. Let’s look to the future as if it were 
a story in what used to be called Astounding 
and is now Analog. And can I tell you about 
a magazine called QUANTUM ?" 

Godden was won over, but he still had 
to persuade the rest of The Committee. We 
agreed on a conference call the next morn¬ 
ing, with a G. Lindgren, an S. Schwartz, and 
an S. Welch. What I did first was get up 
before the crack of dawn (which cracks 
pretty early in mid-summer) and dash off 
3600 words of speculation, based on all the 
neat stuff I’d read and couldn’t lay my hands 
on right away. The Committee was still 
skeptical. 

"Exactly what did you co-author and 
publish with Ray Bradbury and with the late 
Nobel Laureate Richard Feynman?" 


"Poems." 

"Who says we want a poet for a keynote 
speaker?" 

So I faxed them the manuscript, plus a 
$36 bill for the laserwriting and faxing. They 
agreed to let me give the speech. The check 
arrived at the end of October. Two months. 
That’s progress for you. Now I was dealing 
with entities only half a trillion miles away. 

This is a longer introduction than most 
nonfiction essays get, and will again infuriate 
QUANTUM readers who hate autobiographi¬ 
cal details. The rest of the readers deserve a 
chance to know how life really works at the 
boundary of science and fiction. Before we 
finally get to the bizarre technical details, let 
me give you a taste of what we'll be discuss¬ 
ing: focal plane arrays the size of billboards; 
holographic imaging of planets illuminated 
from Earth by laser; sonar systems deep in 
the oceans of the Jovian moon Europa; 
Synthetic Aperture Radar with antennas a 
mile across; high temperature superconduc¬ 
tor SQUIDS that can find, from orbit, the 
magnetic anomaly of sunken ships at sea; 
and phase-locked optical arrays that can 
directly image cloud patterns on planets in 
other solar systems. 

Far out? Bizarre? But that’s only the 
beginning. We'll go on from there to look at 
even more exotic spacecraft sensors of the 
21st century and beyond: Robert Forward 
mass detectors remotely weighing asteroids 
and comet nuclei during flybys; gravity wave 
detectors listening for the scream of stars 
falling into black holes; biosensors sniffing 
space for the smell of rare interstellar mole¬ 
cules; vast arrays of neutrino detectors on 
the far side of the moon, and embedded in 
the polar dry ice caps of Mars; Cerenkov 
photodetectors searching for the flash of 
faster-than-light tachyons from the Big Bang; 
Zero-Point Energy lurking in supposedly 
empty space; nanotechnology devices 
deconstructing specks of interstellar dust to 
understand local cosmochemistry and to 
search for pollution from extraterrestrial civi¬ 
lizations; and, speaking of extraterrestrials, 
huge infrared and millimeter wave sensors 
looking in other solar systems for stray radia¬ 
tion from artificial construction projects 
larger than planets. 

There, are you in the mood now for 
some technologically advanced space 
sensors of the future? Good. But let’s put 
some meat on the bones, and get into some 
of the juicy details. 

Airborne Remote Sensors will push the 
state of the art for spaceborne sensors in at 
least one area. After the borders of the U.S. 
will be successfully sealed against drug 
smuggling from South America, the Drug 
Enforcement Agency will be flying biosensor 
sniffers, remote imaging systems, and multi- 
spectral analyzers to seek out illegal plant¬ 
ings of home-grown cocaine in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascades. The cross- 
fertilization between military and civilian air¬ 
borne and space-borne technologies will 
accelerate. ECM (electronic countermeas¬ 
ures) and ECCM (electronic countercoun¬ 
termeasures), for instance. 

Electronic Surveillance, ECM, and 
ECCM will be in orbit to protect us from the 
greatest threat of all: the evil empire of inter¬ 
national banks including a revived B.C.C.I. 
and the stealthy trillion dollar secret bank 
accounts in Switzerland. Watch out for those 
Gnomes of Zurich! Allen Steele, in the novel 
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Orbital Decay, postulated antennas in orbit 
for covertly picking up individual telephone 
calls. If you want to feel paranoid, how do 
you know that these don’t exist already? 

Electromagnetic Pulse (EMP) will also 
be a threat. Not only is it a terrible conse¬ 
quence of nuclear war, but EMP would fry 
the delicate circuitry of our beloved space 
sensors. But that will never come to pass. 
Citizens may yawn at the threat of cities 
being vaporized, but when you tell them that 
EMP will kill their personal computers, they 
will write angry letters to their congressmen. 
What’s the real reason for the sudden wave 
of nuclear disarmament? Could it be the 
new team of Apple and IBM? I don’t really 
know. But I do have a cute idea in that novel 
about Gorby, Yeltsin, and the Counter-Coup. 
A vivid imagination makes up for a whole lot 
of fuzzy vision. 

Speaking of vision: Focal Plane Arrays 
are getting bigger and bigger, both in sheer 
physical size and in the number of pixels of 
resolution. These are the heart of space- 
based telescopes and cameras, and will be 
for a generation to come. Projecting current 
trends into the 21 st century we can expect to 
see arrays of a million by a million active 
elements, spread over a substrate with the 
area of a small parking lot. Of course, the 
optics that focus light, infrared, and ultravio¬ 
let onto these arrays will not be lenses the 
size and shape of flying saucers. The optics 
will be flat fresnel lenses manufactured in 
space of vacuum-deposited diamond crystal. 

Imaging will be good enough, and 
cheap enough, that anyone can log into his 
or her computer network and call up a real¬ 
time display of any point on the surface of 
the Earth with a resolution of one centimeter. 
This is the official prediction of the Defense 
Mapping Agency, thereby guaranteeing 
themselves a steady growth in employment. 
Of course, since the surface area of the Earth 
is 10 18 square centimeters, this will require 
some pretty fancy data compression, and a 
hyper-large database. Some people won’t 
like the loss of privacy from their being iden¬ 
tifiable from orbit. Others will wear mirrors 
hanging at 45° angles on their chests so that 
their pretty faces will be clearly visible from 
hundreds of miles straight up. 

Laser Radar (LIDAR) will be extremely 
important for accurate measurement of 
distance, altimetry, and Doppler ranging of 
relative velocity. Repeatedly remeasured 
altitudes of geographical points on Earth to a 
sub-millimeter resolution may be an effective 
means for Earthquake early warning. Space- 
based LIDAR may replace today’s ground- 
based air traffic control systems, although 
not currently a part of the Federal Adminis¬ 
tration Agency’s Advanced Automation 
System (AAS) for the year 2000 and beyond. 
I worked on the Hughes Aircraft AAS pro¬ 
posal, and discovered that the FAA is far 
more interested in building ground-based 
systems in the districts of key Congressmen. 

Using active optics, mirrors that change 
their shape in real-time to compensate for 
atmospheric aberration, laser beams can be 
sent to the planets from sites on the surface 
of the Earth. But the availability of cheap 
solar power in orbit suggests that the really 
big lasers may be based in orbit or on the 
moon. These big lasers will be able to di¬ 
rectly illuminate moons, planets, and aster¬ 
oids so that fly-by spacecraft with their own 
laser systems can create high resolution 


holograms. Space holograms may also be a 
critical means of tracking sub-centimeter 
fragments of deadly space junk in low Earth 
orbit, and of resolving the pattern of particles 
in the asteroid belt and in the rings of Jupi¬ 
ter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. 

Speaking of those outer planets, NASA 
hopes not only to launch in 1995 or 1996 the 
Cassini mission to orbit Saturn and drop a 
probe into the atmosphere of Titan, but also 
hopes for the CRAF (Comet Rendezvous/ 
Asteroid Flyby) spacecraft as well as systems 
orbiting Uranus, Neptune, and possibly 
Pluto in the early 21st Century. These 
spacecraft will be exciting opportunities for 
the space sensors now under development. 
Remind me to tell you some other time how I 
led possibly the biggest pro-space rally in 
U.S. history, where some 50 dedicated citi¬ 
zens chanted “Don’t be a weenie, vote for 
CRAF/Cassini." 

Sonar systems can provide effective 
imaging in lightless conditions deep below 
the surface of bodies of fluid. Perhaps the 
most mysterious place in the Solar System 
can be found beneath the cracked icy crust 
of the Jovian moon Europa. Planetary scien¬ 
tists believe that under the ice there is 
probably a liquid water ocean more than a 
thousand miles deep. Arthur C. Clarke has 
already speculated on Europa in the book 
and movie 2010. He told me that he’s wait¬ 
ing to write another book in the 2001: A 
Space Odyssey series in which Europa will 
play a major role, but will prudently wait until 
the Galileo spacecraft arrives in Jupiter orbit 
in 1995. Future space submarines will cruise 
through the incredible pressures of this 
ocean, sending their data back to the surface 
by fiber optics. And so a totally new class of 
space sensors will someday bring us secrets 
from deep in the oceans of Europa. 

Synthetic Aperture Radar and conven¬ 
tional parabolic dish radar is limited only by 
the size of its antenna. James B. Stephens 
of JPL has filed a patent for an inflatable 
sphere with integral solar power arrays and 
with distributed active antennas whose 
aperture is a mile across. The echo satellite 
in orbit over 30 years ago looks like an idea 
ahead of its time, but Echo was passive. The 
active system could change the telecommu¬ 
nications future radically. Jim recently 
brought Edward Teller and Solar Power 
Satellite inventor Peter Glaser into a consor¬ 
tium to develop the idea. More on this when 
the patent papers are approved. 

Magnetic Field Sensors will become far 
more sensitive with the use of high tempera¬ 
ture superconductor SQUIDS (Supercon¬ 
ducting Quantum Interference Devices). Old 
fashioned cryogenic superconductors have a 
somewhat better signal to noise ratio, but 
ceramic high temperature superconductors 
save so much weight by eliminating the 
liquid helium systems that they will predomi¬ 
nate in space-based applications. Space- 
borne SQUIDS might just able to find, from 
orbit, the magnetic anomaly of sunken ships, 
airplanes, and submarines at sea. 

J. E. Zimmerman, in the "Low Frequen¬ 
cy Superconducting Sensors" chapter of 
"The Role of Superconductivity in the Space 
Program" (NASA-NBS, 1978) suggested that 
a pair of SQUID magnetometer satellites in 
orbit a hundred kilometers apart could act as 
avery long baseline gradiometer, able to 
find underground ore bodies a kilometer in 
radius. Professor Jan Garmany (Institute for 


Geophysics, University of Texas at Austin) 
agreed with my more extravagant prediction 
about sunken metal artifacts, but said that 
the satellites should orbit much more closely 
together and that mapping midocean ridge 
magnetic reversal stripes should be the 
priority. 

On the other hand, it has already been 
demonstrated that SQUIDS help solve a 
biomedical sensor problem. To look into the 
activity of the human brain, traditional tech¬ 
nique involves arrays of electrical sensors. 
The older approach used platinum elec¬ 
trodes sticking through the scalp right into 
the brain, but Derek Fender and his col¬ 
leagues at Caltech developed arrays of 
dozens of sensors that can be attached 
outside the skull. The problem is with the 
electromagnetic interference that comes 
from twitching scalp muscles. 

But, as I’ve detailed in my short story 
"BrainSails", SQUIDS have proven effective 
in sensing the tiny magnetic fields of working 
brain cells. So future manned spacecraft 
may very well have SQUID helmets on the 
astronauts that, in essence, read the minds 
of pilots and payload specialists to control 
instruments some 200 milliseconds before a 
hand could start to move or a voice begin to 
speak. Imagine the strange sensation of 
using a SQUID helmet word processor, in 
which your words appear on the screen 
before you're consciously aware that you’ve 
chosen those words at all. Perhaps the 
obstacle will be psychological—we’ll need to 
crack the "deja vu barrier." 

Phase-locked optical arrays of visible, 
infrared, and ultraviolet telescopes on the 
Moon can, if the array is some twenty kilome¬ 
ters across, directly image cloud patterns on 
planets in other solar systems. Putting 
spectrometers at the focus of these tele¬ 
scopes will allow direct measurement of the 
chemical composition of those planets. And 
we all know what it means if we detect the 
concentrations of free oxygen that can only 
be released by biological systems, or for that 
matter if we detect chloroflurocarbons, or 
even excess levels of just plain old smog. 

X-Ray and Gamma Ray Sensors will 
also play a significant role in space science 
of the future, beginning with the AXAF and 
GRO satellites, and observing the most 
violent events in the universe through elec¬ 
tromagnetic radiation of the shortest wave¬ 
lengths and highest frequencies. It is inter¬ 
esting to note the material science chal¬ 
lenges of working with some X-Ray and 
Gamma Ray sensor materials such as frozen 
solid lumps of ultrapure inert Xenon. It is 
also interesting to note the new type of X-ray 
lens developed by a Soviet scientists which 
consists of hundreds of thousands of hollow 
optical fibers welded together and deformed. 
New sensors will take advantage of these 
new materials and designs. 

But future space sensors will range far 
beyond the limits of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. Let’s look at some of the far out 
examples. 

Mass Detectors exploit general relativity 
to allow remote measurement of nearby 
masses. These are called Forward Mass 
Detectors, not because they can’t look 
backwards, but because they were invented 
and patented by science fiction novelist Dr. 
Robert Forward, formerly Senior Scientist of 
the Hughes Malibu Research Center. First 
popularly described in the stories of science 


fiction writer Larry Niven, these mass detec¬ 
tors are capable of remotely weighing aster¬ 
oids and comet nuclei during flybys. 

Gravity Wave Detectors have been a 
source of controversy since Einstein predict¬ 
ed gravity waves and Dr. Weber at the 
University of Maryland first constructed a 
detector in the late 1960s. In fact Robert 
Forward started as a technician for Dr. 
Weber, long before he became well-known 
to AIAA members for his design of the 10- 
gram "StarWisp" interstellar probe propelled 
by quadrillions of watts of microwave power 
from solar power satellites near the orbit of 
Mercury. Able to detect quadrupole radia¬ 
tion from large accelerating masses, gravity 
wave detectors will be listening for the 
scream of stars falling into black holes, for 
the distinctive signatures of supernovas and, 
as I first pointed out in Omni a dozen years 
ago, will be able to sense from 100,000 light 
years away the signals of a "gravity wave 
telegraph" with dots and dashes consisting 
of small and large asteroids being dropped 
into a star. 

Einstein established, in General Relativ¬ 
ity, that gravity and inertia are equivalent. 
Exact measurement of inertia is what space¬ 
craft designers demand from gyroscopes 
and accelerometers. Inertial Measurement 
Units (IMUs) used to weigh in the neighbor¬ 
hood of a hundred pounds. One break¬ 
through came when coils of optical fibers 
proved to do the job of spinning metal 
wheels, reducing the weight of IMUs to a 
couple of pounds. The new goal for the year 
2000 is the gyroscope on a chip. Gyrocom¬ 
passes made of miniaturized tuning forks 
have shrunken to the size of golf balls, al¬ 
ready important to guided missile naviga¬ 
tion. 

When both the inertial sensor and the 
analysis electronics are reduced to the same 
chip of silicon, the cost in quantity could 
drop to around ten dollars. "Once you get a 
gyro and an accelerometer on a chip, you 
can let your imagination run" says consultant 
Robert G. Brown (“Advances on the Gyro¬ 
scope Front", Andrew Pollack, New York 
Times, 30 October 1991, pg. C7). Experts 
predict cheap antiskid systems for automo¬ 
biles, precise positioning of surgical instru¬ 
ments, steadying lenses on camcorders, and 
guided missiles so small that they might 
better be called "guided bullets." 

For spacecraft designers, that opens 
the door to planetary microspacecraft so 
small that thousands or even millions could 
be launched by a single big booster and 
shotgunned out into the solar system. It also 
means that interplanetary spacecraft weigh¬ 
ing a pound or less can be launched by 
cheap, small commercial rockets; or by 
railguns, hydrogen gas guns, or other cheap 
non-rocket launch systems of the early 21st 
century. The message is: keep shrinking 
every category of spacecraft sensors to take 
advantage of the opportunity. Single organ¬ 
ic cells have sensors, analog computers, and 
actuators in a space a few microns wide, 
after all. Think small! 

Biosensors, also known as Biochips, 
are electronic devices with thin coatings of 
sensitive organic chemicals. They respond 
to extremely low concentrations of specific 
materials. One Japanese researcher has 
already demonstrated a sensor which can 
distinguish fresh fish from not-so-fresh fish, 
and the military are very involved in biosen- 
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sors to detect trace amounts of nerve gas or 
the emissions from hidden explosives. The 
space-based applications will be extremely 
important for determining the chemical 
composition of comets and carbonaceous 
chondrite asteroids, and also for sniffing 
space to detect the smell of rare interstellar 
molecules. 

Neutrino detectors have not been de¬ 
ployed in space so far. That’s because these 
tiny uncharged nearly massless particles 
travel like ghosts through tremendous 
volumes of material with only very rare colli¬ 
sions. Neutrino detectors on Earth have 
typically involved hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of chlorinated hydrocarbons shield¬ 
ed from charged cosmic rays by being 
placed in salt mines and other sites a mile 
below the Earth’s surface. However, a recent 
proposal suggests placing neutrino detec¬ 
tors on the far side of the Moon, and using 
the Superconducting Supercollider to shoot 
a beam of neutrinos right through the moon 
to those sensors. This will help solve the 
mystery of why we sense only a third of the 
neutrinos that we expect to be produced in 
the core of the sun. I have a paper coming 
out this spring in the Proceedings of Space- 
92: Engineering, Construction, and Opera¬ 
tions in Space, held in Colorado, about the 
challenges of constructing vast arrays of 
neutrino detectors on the far side of the 
moon, and embedded in the polar dry ice 
caps of Mars. 

Ken Lander (University of Pennsylvania) 
first proposed putting neutrino detectors on 
the far side of the Moon to help solve the 
mystery of the solar neutrino deficit by firing 
neutrinos from Earth right through the Moon 
to these detectors (“Shooting the Moon to 
find missing neutrinos, New Scientist, 5 
January 1991, pg. 14). Francis Halzen (Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin) plans to turn a cubic 
kilometer of Antarctica into a neutrino tele¬ 
scope (“Ice telescope could detect cosmic 
neutrinos", New Scientist, 16 February 1991, 
pg. 24). I have extended their ideas into an 
approach for building neutrino detectors 
inside Lunar liquid oxygen tanks to establish 
interferometery, and to building a Martian 
polar cap neutrino detector for Earth-made, 
solar, and cosmic neutrino measurement at a 
significant baseline distance from the Earth- 
Moon system. I have also suggested that 
neutrino detection and gravity wave meas¬ 
urement offer an alternative approach to 
SETI (Search for Extraterrestrial Intelligence) 
independent of electromagnetic radiation. 

Cerenkov Photodetectors are an estab¬ 
lished means for sensing charged particles 
moving faster than light can move in a solid 
or liquid medium. The familiar blue glow of 
underwater nuclear reactor fuel rods comes 
from Cerenkov radiation. But Gerald Fein- 
berg and other scientists pointed out some 
20 years ago that it might be possible to see 
Cerenkov radiation in a vacuum, if that 
vacuum is being crossed by charged parti¬ 
cles that move faster than light can travel in a 
vacuum. Future space sensors may there¬ 
fore be searching for the flash of faster-than- 
light tachyons from exotic sources such as 
the Big Bang. 

Speaking of weirdness lurking in 
vacuums, a long-standing mystery in Phys¬ 
ics is the so-called electromagnetic Zero- 
Point Energy (ZPE). Quantum mechanics 
informs us that the vacuum is filled with 
enormous amounts of energy, even at 


absolute zero temperature. Physicists once 
calculated that ZPE was actually infinite, but 
even when they imposed cutoffs at high 
frequency, the energy density of “empty 
space" seemed to be about as high as the 
energy density inside an atomic nucleus. If 
we can extract energy from nuclei, why not 
from extract energy from the vacuum? Well, 
that’s an Engineering problem. 

ZPE is not just a mathematical notion, 
but has observable consequences. ZPE 
subtly perturbs electrons in atoms so that 
when they jump from one state to another 
and emit photons, we can measure the 
“Lamb shift" of the resulting spectral lines. 
The Casimir effect is a measurable attraction 
between closely spaced metal plates. Some 
wavelengths of electromagnetic fields are 
excluded by the close spacing, and the ZPE 
radiation pressure pushes the plates togeth¬ 
er. In between the plates, light travels ever 
so slightly faster. 

The scientific problem of ZPE is: where 
does it come from? One theory is that it's 
merely one of the "passive boundary condi¬ 
tions" of the universe, left over from the big 
bang. Others think that is "dynamically 
generated by the motion of charged particles 
throughout the universe which are them¬ 
selves undergoing ZPE-induced motion." 
Harold E. Puthoff (Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Austin) proved that the second 
theory is more likely to be true, although he 
admits that it sounds "not unlike a cat chas¬ 
ing its own tail." What makes this important 
to spacecraft sensors is that the exact ZPE 
spectrum depends upon the size of the 
universe and the average density of matter in 
the universe. Careful ZPE measurements in 
vacuums far from Earth may tell us about the 
"cosmological coincidence" of P.A.M. Dirac’s 
large-number hypothesis, providing a 
remarkable linkage between atomic and 
cosmological parameters. Speaking of 
things on the atomic scale... 

Nanotechnology is the name coined by 
K. Eric Drexler in his book The Engines of 
Creation. This was actually the area in 
which I did my Ph.D. research in the mid- 
1970s, under the less appealing name, 
"molecular cybernetics." The idea is to build 
machines, devices, computers, and sensors 
on the scale of single large molecules. IBM 
has already demonstrated a switch whose 
active component is a single atom, and the 
Japanese in particular have made nanotech¬ 
nology a matter of national priority. Nano¬ 
technology can be important to future 
spacecraft sensors. Today, particle sensors 
in space primarily measure little more than 
the kinetic energy of colliding dust particles. 
Future nanotechnology devices in space 
may be deconstructing specks of interstellar 
dust to understand the exact chemical 
composition, the revealing distortions of tiny 
crystals, the signs of billions of years of the 
interstellar radiation environment, local 
cosmochemistry and even to search for 
pollution from extraterrestrial civilizations. 

After all, it’s very expensive to send big 
spacecraft across interstellar distances in 
any time scale shorter than tens of thou¬ 
sands of years. But "spacecraft" the size of 
grains of sand, or smaller, may be cost effec¬ 
tive to send from one solar system to anoth¬ 
er. So there’s another challenge for space 
sensors: can you build a useful sensor 
device smaller than a speck of dust, that can 
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operate for centuries of femtowatts of power? 

Speaking of extraterrestrials, let's get 
totally into the science fiction mood. Noted 
Soviet space scientist Kardashev, head of 
the Radioastron group, has followed up on 
an idea of the Institute for Advanced Study's 
Freeman Dyson. Dyson suggests that truly 
advanced extraterrestrial civilizations may 
not be intentionally broadcasting radio 
messages towards us, as we have tried to 
discover in Search for Extraterrestrial Intelli¬ 
gence (SETI) projects. But, on the other 
hand, they may be engaged in building 
humongous solid constructions far away 
from any planet. 

Kardashev announced in the summer of 
1991, where my wife and I attended a Plane¬ 
tary Society press conference in Pasadena, 
that the expected wavelength of waste radia¬ 
tion from such huge artificial objects would 
be in the far infrared or millimeter wave 
range. He has begun an international 
search, lasting at least three years, of the 
roughly 200,000 infrared objects discovered 
and mapped by the space shuttle-launched 
IRAS. We may therefore predict new appli¬ 
cations for space sensors, huge infrared and 
millimeter wave sensors looking in other 
solar systems for stray radiation from artifi¬ 
cial construction projects larger than planets. 

One must think big to search for arti¬ 
facts of civilizations more advanced than our 
own. We are barely on the first rung of 
Kardashev Type I Civilizations, able to 
harness energy sources at the scale of a 
single planet. Type II Civilizations can 
harness the energy output of a star to build 
giga-engineering projects such as "Dyson 
spheres" or Larry Niven’s science fictional 
"Ringworld." Type III Civilizations can har¬ 
ness the energy output of a galaxy, leading 
to sensor systems such as I proposed in the 
April 1980 Omni. My wife and I also ex¬ 
plored what a Type III Civilization might look 
like to infrared sensors in our recently 
completed novella, "One Hundred Trillion 
Planets." What are the implications of what I 
might term a Type IV Civilization, with energy 
resources of a galactic cluster or super¬ 
cluster? Can we consider that life is evolving 
towards a Type V Civilization, able to utilize 
most of the energy in the entire Universe? 
Perhaps the scientists and engineers should 
focus on the practical advantages of space¬ 
craft sensors, and let the fiction writers 
imagine these gigantic possibilities. Or 
perhaps we should all work together, since 
the universe is a far stranger place than any 
single brain can understand. 

From sensors smaller than specks of 
dust to alien objects bigger than planets, 
from Earth orbit to the rings of outer planets, 
from eyes and ears to artificial noses in 
space, from the dry-CO polar caps of Mars 
to the bottomless oceans beneath the wet ice 
of Europa, from the electromagnetic spec¬ 
trum to the exotic neutrinos, gravity waves, 
gyroscopes on a chip, and tachyons of our 
most imaginative scientists... 

Truly it will take a combination of 
science fiction visionaries and the kind of 
expertise we find in the AIAA Technical 
Committee on Sensors to bring us into the 
most exciting age of exploration in the histo¬ 
ry of humankind. Let us begin now to 
dream, and to use our waking hours to 
create that golden future. 

Most importantly, may your checks in 
the mail be less than a trillion miles away.a 



RUSSIAN SPRING by Norman Spinrad 

(Bantam Books, 1991. 624 pp.. $20.00; ISBN 
0-553-07586-1) 

Reviewed by Doug Fratz 

In Norman Spinrad's new novel, he 
seeks to take full advantage of the knowl¬ 
edge he has gained regarding the European 
perspective of the United States, as well as 
European geography and sociopolitics, from 
nis residency in Paris for the past few years. 
Spinrad uses the book to take an interesting 
and often profound look at the future of the 
U.S.A. as a player in the global scene over 
the next few decades. Russian Spring 
tackles important themes, and provides a 
viewpoint that is so often both original and 
insightful regarding our national and global 
future that one cannot help be saddened 
that so many flaws prevent a wholehearted 
recommendation that this is a book that 
every American should read. 

The novel begins in what appears to be 
the near future (Spinrad has carefully 
eschewed mention of any dates), and follows 
the life of Jerry Reed, an American aero¬ 
space scientist whose primary obsession is 
to work toward providing humanity (and 
himself) access to space. But the American 
civilian space program, ailing even before 
the Challenger disaster, barely exists, and all 
U.S. aerospace efforts are aimed at military 
purposes, including an enormous orbital 
defense system. A visiting European who 
turns out to be a high level personnel re¬ 
cruiter offers Reed a free trip to Paris with the 
European space agency picking up the tab. 
Reed goes reluctantly—his only obsession 
greater than space appears to be his Ameri¬ 
can heritage—and during his couple of 
weeks in Paris, he is both seduced (and I 
chose this word carefully) and tricked into 
becoming an expatriate in the employ of the 
burgeoning European civilian space pro¬ 
gram. Events of both design and chance 
conspire to force Reed’s decision: the mili¬ 
tary-oriented U.S. government over-reacts to 
his visit to France and his potential to give 
the Europeans secret technology and threat¬ 
en to prosecute when he returns; he is wined 
and dined by the Europeans to great excess; 
and, most importantly, he falls in love with a 
beautiful and ambitious young Russian 
bureaucrat who works for the Russian state- 
owned corporation that facilitates Russian 
business investments in Europe. 

This first third of the novel is extremely 
successful, marred only by a somewhat self- 
indulgent excess of oral sex scenes. The 
real problems in the book begin to mount up 
in the middle chapters, where Reed seeks to 
realize his goals in the European space 



program and in raising two children. While 
Reed was a sympathetic, and even an inspir¬ 
ing, protagonist in the early part of the novel, 
he is frustratingly difficult to like throughout 
this section of the novel. He is almost totally 
unable to understand the politics of the 
European space program bureaucracy, even 
though his wife understands such things 
quite well. He retains a totally irrational affin¬ 
ity for America and animosity towards all 
things Russian, which does no good for his 
marriage or his career, when the Russian 
space program is merged with Europe's. He 
allows his failing career and marriage to 
make him into a rather miserable father to 
both his son (who becomes an Ameriphile 
with minimal interest in space, despite signif¬ 
icant encouragement) and his daughter (who 
becomes a Russophile with great interest in 
space, despite no encouragement). Reed's 
only redeeming value throughout the middle 
of the book is that a few people at the space 
agency, and his daughter, somehow 
manage to become infected by his vision of 
man's future in space. By halfway through 
the novel, virtually all sympathetic identifica¬ 
tion with Reed has been squandered. 

The biggest problem with the novel, 
however, is not fully Spinrad’s fault. The 
Soviet Union is portrayed as a bearish, hard¬ 
line, fear-driven Communist regime led by 
dedicated socialist bureaucrats, i.e. the tradi¬ 
tional U.S.S.R. of the 1950s, 1960s, and 
1970s. (Spinrad’s Russians are indeed more 
consistent with a 60-year straight-line extrap¬ 
olation from 1960 than a 30-year extrapola¬ 
tion from 1990!) While this portrayal was 
only arguably naive when Spinrad wrote this 
book two years ago, the events of the past 
half of 1991 have made it totally and embar¬ 
rassingly anachronistic, and the important 
and more accurate insights of this novel are 
hurt by association. 

The final third of the novel seeks to 
redeem the failures of the middle third. 
Reed’s son travels to America, and Spinrad 
takes him and us on a fascinating odyssey 
through what our country has become. The 
concept that America might decide to turn 
isolationist regarding world politics and use 
its military might to prop up its failing 
economy through military exploitation of 
Central and South America is made believa¬ 
bly poignant. The section set in the U.S.A. is 
marred only by Spinrad’s tendency to need¬ 
lessly exaggerate situations to make his 
point more clear, especially regarding poli- 

Even more importantly, Reed does final¬ 
ly show some pragmatic common sense and 
strikes a political deal that promises to 
provide a mechanism for him to attain his 
goal of getting himself into space. Spinrad 


then uses a tragic accident to drag Reed 
fully back into the reader's sympathy, and 
orchestrates a moving, tear-jerker ending. 

Read Russian Spring for the insights 
on where our country is headed if we contin¬ 
ue to rely on military technology and prow¬ 
ess for our national prestige, why mankind 
must maintain a viable space program, and 
why America must, to retain its greatness, 
provide the world with leadership, not 
through military technological superiority, 
but through an innovative and viable civilian 
space program. Spinrad is asking the right 
questions here, and even provides some of 
the answers. Despite its many flaws, Rus¬ 
sian Spring was one of the most important 
science fiction novels of 1991 



STATIONS OF THE TIDE by Michael 
Swanwick (Morrow, 1991,252 pp.. $19.95, 
ISBN: 0-688-10451-7) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

The stage is set in grand space operatic 
fashion: on the planet Miranda, which is 
getting ready to evacuate it lowlands, the 
Tidewater, in prevision of the periodic 
change in sea level brought about by an 
eccentric orbit, a bureaucrat has come to 
investigate possible infringement of the rules 
preventing the on-planet use of offworld 
technology (a type of mission made topical 
by the recent news from Iraq!). He will 
naturally have to discover not a few facts 
about the Mirandan culture; the locals resent 
the heavy hand of the Office of Technology 
Transfer, and keep their faith in wizards and 
backwoods doctors, and in the haunts, 
mythic survivors of the exterminated indige¬ 
nous life form. 

The bureaucrat’s prey, Gregorian, is a 
sorcerer; with the dramatis personae so 
clearly identified, we are not surprised to see 
the former constantly outfoxed by the latter. 
And since we readers share the viewpoint of 
the unfortunate brief-case carrier, we are 
bound to suffer some temporary disorienta¬ 
tion. Swanwick purposefully plays on this, 
using techniques analogous to Gene Wolfe’s 
in the Book of the New Sun ; some crucial 
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piece of information is only provided a 
couple of paragraphs, or a couple of pages, 
after its effects are felt. My brain kept trip¬ 
ping, then regaining its balance, but of 
course with added excitation. Don’t get the 
idea that Swanwick needs any cheap sus¬ 
pense-building tricks; he has built a complex 
and fascinating world, which is revealed 
piece by piece, What’s more, it is shown in 
the process of change (expecting the flood), 
and with poignant memories of a glorious 
past before technological control. 

There is something of the quest in this 
chase after Gregorian, which turns up 
successively his mother and sisters, his 
former student colleague, and the various 
seemingly harmless characters who were in 
fact in league with him. But for all the color¬ 
ful episodes and mentions of magic, Swan¬ 
wick has not written a fantasy novel: most of 
the tricks are eventually explained—the few 
open questions being barely enough to 
qualify the book as fantastic on the grounds 
of its very ambiguity. And some of the more 
remarkable images, as well as much back¬ 
ground noise, are due to technology; in¬ 
stances of the latter are the many TV sets 
seemingly strewn everywhere on Miranda, 
spouting a soap-universe, and the role of the 
bureaucrat’s briefcase, which is in fact a sort 
of robotized secretary-cum-portable-desk. 

More important is the constant 
presence of the "surrogates" and "agents", 
two classes of simulacra used to substitute 
for physical presence. While the surrogates 
don't seem much more than manikins with 
TV screens for faces, even though they have 
their own drinking places, the agents are 
really duplicate personalities; devoid of Phil 
Dickian angst, but destined nevertheless to 
melt back with their acquired memories into 
the original personality, which makes for the 
kind of sudden jumps in the narrative I was 
referring to above. All of this is engineered 
by a galactic information center, the Puzzle 
Palace, where one guesses behind conven¬ 
ient pictures, enormous computing power. 
Swanwick is still playing with information 
theory and biology toys of cyberpunk, but he 
has clothed them in new, dazzling garb, and 
this masterful book is certain to be a major 
contender for the year's awards. 



XENOCIDE by Orson Scott Card (Tor, 
1991,394 pp„ $21.95, ISBN :0-312-85056-5) 
Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

Ender’s Game was the story of Andrew 
"Ender" Wiggin’s childhood and early 
achievement, the unwitting extermination of 
the Bugger alien race. This led him to 
depths of guilt, and the establishment of a 


humanist religion, which we see at work in 
Speaker for the Dead. There Ender, come 
to "speak the death" of a prominent member 
of the community on the planet Lusitania, 
has to untangle thorny family relationships, 
and biological issues concerning the native 
sentient species, the pequeninos. He ended 
up married to a woman with a handful of 
adult children, and showing that the piggies 
who were talking to the colonists and the 
huge trees making up the planet's forest 
were part of the same species, whose 
metamorphoses were governed by a virus 
named the descolada—quite dangerous for 
humans. Incidentally, he made up for his 
past crime by restoring a hive of Buggers 
from a queen’s cocoon he had saved. 

Xenocide follows up on the two previ¬ 
ous novels. The world of Lusitania has 
refused to bow down to the order of the de 
facto rulers of humankind, Starways Con¬ 
gress; furthermore, with the descolada virus 
and two sentient alien species, it is per¬ 
ceived as a menace to the rest of the human 
worlds, so a fleet is sent to annihilate the 
planet. But Andrew’s sister Valentine, known 
throughout the human worlds, thanks to the 
help of the ubiquitous computer-being called 
Jane, as the rebellious political writer 
Demosthenes, joins her brother. On Lusita¬ 
nia, the controversial biological battle 
against the virus continues—controversial 
because some feel the virus is sentient too, 
and that attempts to eradicate it to protect 
buggers and pequeninos from human wrath 
are merely substituting one form of xeno¬ 
cide—genocide of a whole alien race—for 
another. 

Xenocide is burdened from the start 
with the complex background of Speaker for 
the Dead. While the latter was a master¬ 
piece of imagination and quite gripping on 
an emotional level, the former suffers from 
an initial lack of action and, I feel, an excess 
of discourse presented as rhetorical dia¬ 
logues between the many characters. Too 
much is being rehashed, and the flimsiness 
of Card’s scientific argument starts showing. 
For instance, the limitation of the speed of 
light and the ensuing relativistic effects are 
quite vital to the plot, and in fact one of the 
strictures the characters strive against. But, 
meanwhile, back on another planet, impor¬ 
tant things happen, and I found this constant 
reminder of the notion of simultaneity, made 
meaningless by Relativity, irritating. Rather 
unlikely, too, to have the main physics and 
biology problems faced by the characters 
finally unlocked by Socratic discussion with 
non-specialists; FTL travel ends up being 
possible by just wishing for it, and checking 
a few calculations—most science fiction may 
handle that problem as carelessly, but has 
the good grace of not weakening its hand by 
showing it. 

I enjoyed much more the—at 
first—distantly connected subplot involving 
the Chinese planet of Path (part of which 
was published as a novella in Analog under 
the title "Gloriously Bright"). There, an aris¬ 
tocracy of gifted people are being spoken to 
by the gods—that is, they feel a need for 
rituals of purification which parallel the 
symptoms of obsessive-compulsive disorder, 
such as washing hands without being able 
to stop. Some of them serve as high-level 
consultants to Starways Congress, including 
the venerable Han Fei-Tzu, who turns to his 
precocious daughter Han Qing-Jao to help 


him solve a pressing problem: why have the 
ansible communications with the fleet sent 
against Lusitania suddenly stopped? There 
the conflict between tradition and con¬ 
science, this last eloquently represented by 
the plebeian servant girl Si Wang-Mu, is 
played out with freshness and drama, and 
we undergo the characters' torments with 
them. Perhaps because Card starts anew 
with a character put in much the same situa¬ 
tion as young Ender's: a brilliant youngster, 
made into an unwitting tool of an oppressive 
power, must solve the problems of the 
Universe. 

While religion is an open subject of 
discussion in this volume, as it was in the 
previous one, and Ender must even face 
unheard-of theological problems when his 
private dreams and nightmare take human 
bodies, the gods are strangely silent in this 
novel: the godspoken of Path, we quickly 
realize, mistake for faith and revelation the 
effects of a mental disease, and the leading 
character, Ender, is the minister of a secular 
religion. Perhaps the role of God is best 
played by Jane, who, despite reaching 
throughout the ansibles and computers of 
the whole human space, rests in Ender 
himself and could lay a claim to infinite 
goodness. Certainly the question of when 
and whether she was created comes up with 
disturbing frequency. At any rate, I was not 
much impressed with whatever moral 
message the book may have had; it seemed 
to boil down to "rf it’s us or them, then it’ll be 
us," never for instance envisioning a zoo-like 
survival behind disruptor fields for the origi¬ 
nal-model, deadly destructive descolada. 
But I used to be unrelentingly gripped by 
Card’s stories, no matter how much I grum¬ 
bled at his lessons: this time, despite the 
excellent "Chinese" passages, I felt the novel 
was unwieldy, lacking focus in its handling 
of its too numerous characters, and I lost 
interest more than once. 



RULE GOLDEN & DOUBLE MEANING by 
Damon Knight (Tor, 1991, 188 pp., $3.95, 
ISBN: 0-812-51294-4) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 

These two novellas, originally pub¬ 
lished in the Fifties, reprinted together here 
with a new introduction by Knight, make an 
interesting point of comparison with much 
modern science fiction. 

First, the markets: "Rule Golden" was 
published in Startling Stories, "Double 
Meaning" in Science Fiction Adventures. 
The names of these magazines signal an 
earlier, fresh-eyed view of science fiction, 
when stories could be startling adventures. 

An earlier view of serious science fiction 
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AUDIO AND VIDEO 
CASSETTE REVIEWS 


AUDIOTAPES 

NIGHTFALL by Isaac Asimov & Robert 
Silverberg (Brilliance Corporation, P.O. Box 
887, Grand Haven, Ml 49417, 1990, 4 cas¬ 
settes/ 10 hours, $21.95) It’s often danger¬ 
ous to try to update and expand classic fic¬ 
tion. Asimov’s "Nightfall" is considered a 
classic story science fiction story primarily, I 
beiieve, because of its clear and decisive 
handling of one of SF's principal themes: 
religion/belief versus science/ reason. Sil¬ 
verberg's expansion of Asimov’s story to 
novel length works because this theme was 
not lost, but rather modernized and expand¬ 
ed. This single-voice reading of the novel is 
a fine way to appreciate Silverberg’s veteran 
paean to Asimov’s youthful genius. 

FRIENDS ROBOTS COUNTRYMEN and 
HERE TODAY...GONE TOMORROW, 
edited by Isaac Asimov and Martin H. 
Greenberg (Dercum Audio, 910 Waltz Rd., 
W. Chester, PA 19380, 1991,4 cassettes/ 6 
hours, no price listed) These are the first two 
in what is projected to be a 16-volume series 
of audio theme anthologies, featuring 
Asimov’s "favorite" stories “from his private 
library." These two cover robots and time- 
travel, respectively. Unfortunately, Asimov’s 
private library stopped purchasing sometime 
in the late 1950s. The few stories here from 
the 1960s and early 1970s read like they 
could have been written in the ’30s, ’40s or 
’50s. Many classics are included here, but 
many unforewarned casual readers will be 
put off by the antiquated feel of most of 
these stories of SF’s "golden age." 

BEST OF SCIENCE FICTION AND 
FANTASY and THE RESTAURANT AT HE 
EDGE OF THE UNIVERSE by Douglas 
Adams (Dove Audio, 301 N. Canon Dr. 
#203, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 4 cassettes/ 6 
hours, no price lists) Dove audio continues 
to put out some good SF audio tapes. The 
former is a wide-ranging anthology of short 
fiction which includes eleven stories read by 
an impressive array of Hollywood stars, from 
Adrienne Barbeau to Ken Howard to Arte 
Johnson. Most of the stories are from the 
1980s—including Greg Bear’s classic "Blood 
Music" and Connie Willis’ satirical "Ado"—but 
three are from the late-'40s/early-’50s: Fritz 
Leiber’s classic "A Pail of Air”, plus minor 
stories by Asimov and Clarke. The latter 
tape is a complete and unabridged reading 
of Douglas Adam's novel in the Hitchhiker's 
Guide to the Galaxy series, and while Adams 
has made a unique addition to the SF 
oeuvre, there is a certain relentless 
sameness to the humor in this series that 
makes one want to see it indeed abridged. 

FEAR by L. Ron Hubbard (Bridge Audio, 
4751 Fountain Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90029, 
2 cassettes/ 3 hours, $15.95) This is Hub¬ 
bard’s classic Unknown story (billed here 


by Doug Fratz 

as a novel) of supernatural horror, read 
expertly by Roddy McDowall. This may not 
be much by today’s splatterpunk standards, 
but it was quite a chilling tale in the days of 
Lovecraft, et al. 

ENDER'S GAME, SPEAKER FOR THE 
DEAD and XENOCIDE by Orson Scott 
Card; PEOPLE OF THE WOLF by W. 
Michael Gear and Kathleen O’Neal Gear; 
and, ECOTOPIA by Ernest Callenbach 
(Audio Renaissance, 5858 Wilshire Blvd. 
#205, Los Angeles, CA 90036, 1991, 2 
cassettes/ 3 hours, $15.95) Audio Renais¬ 
sance is to be commended for recording all 
three of Orson Scott Card’s Ender novels, al¬ 
though all are abridged. The first two are 
read by actor Mark Rolston, while the final 
volume is competently read by Card himself. 
These tapes provide an interesting opportu¬ 
nity to review the series in perspective. En- 
der’s Game was the consummate SF juve¬ 
nile, utilizing the themes and concepts that 
brought many of us into SF as adolescents, 
and still (somewhat embarrassingly) hold our 
fascination today. Speaker switched to 
adult themes, and laboriously teetered 
between the profound and the annoying. 
Xenocide seems to me to continue the adult 
themes in Speaker but to have fallen largely 
over into the annoying, with the exception of 
the section based on the planet Path, which 
includes Card's clearest and most orthodox 
statement yet on science fiction's principle 
theme of belief versus reason. Card should 
be read unabridged, but if you are one of the 
few who have difficulty getting through 
Card's books, try them on audio. People of 
the Wolf is a competently-done Jean-Auel- 
clone saga of pre-historic people, which 
proves that where a path is well-enough 
honed, others may effortlessly follow. 
Ecotopia is the novel hailed to be "an envi¬ 
ronmental classic" by Time Magazine, and 
provides a useful case in point that our 
environmental problems are outnumbered 
only by the vast quantities of environmental 
misinformation, and that authors without SF 
literary knowledge seldom write good SF. 
Callenbach’s enthusiasm for environmental¬ 
ism totally outstrips his understanding of the 
environmental sciences, and he makes 
mistakes so basic as to have his supposedly 
resource-conserving, non-mining society 
profess its preference for steel cans, since 
they can be thrown out anywhere to rust into 
iron oxides. By midway through, Callenbach 
seems to have forgotten all about environ¬ 
mentalism and self-indulgently wandered off 
into his quirky visions of a social utopia, 
which appears to have been his primary goal 
all along. With friends like this, the environ¬ 
ment doesn’t need enemies. 


VIDEOTAPES 

CYBERPUNK, with William Gibson, Jaron 
Lanier, Timothy Leary and Michael Syner¬ 


gy (Mystic Fire Video, 225 Lafayette St., 
#1206, New York, NY 10012, 1991, VHS/60 
min., $29.95) This professionally-done 
documentary covers the concepts, lifestyles, 
art, and even technology that have evolved 
in connection with cyberpunk, and in particu¬ 
lar the idea of cyberspace as presented in 
Gibson’s Neuromancer. There’s been more 
creativity inspired by cyberpunk than most 
SF fans would imagine, and much of it is 
quite interesting. If you can’t afford the 
video cassette (information wants to be free, 
but it isn’t), look for this on some of the 
hipper SF con film schedules, or maybe the 
new Sci-Fi Channel will show things like this. 

WORLDS OF WONDER FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION ARTWORK (Video 
Gallery 1) (Worlds of Wonder, 3421 M St. 
N.W., #327, Washington, DC 20007, 1991, 
ca 20 minutes, call 202/298-7889 for price) I 
normally don't review "sales catalogs," but 
this one is something special. It contains 
various video shots of SF and fantasy paint¬ 
ings and sculptures, complete with commen¬ 
tary and mood-creating background music. 
The artwork is by many of the field’s best 
artists, and is all for sale at the art gallery 
opened in D.C. this year by Dr. Jane Frank. 

THE 26TH ANNUAL NEBULA AWARDS 

(Lucky Shot Productions, c/o The Chronic 
Rift, P.O. Box 2224, New York, NY 10185- 
0023, 1991, 60 min., $15.00) This one has a 
decidedly more amateurish feel to it, which is 
unfortunate, since this is a video record of 
the 1991 Nebula Awards ceremony in New 
York, which was smoothly MC’d by SFWA 
President Ben Bova, and featured an inter¬ 
esting but often embarrassing talk by Hugh 
Downs. (Downs began with a joke about the 
perils of talking before a room of people all 
of whom know more about the subject, and 
then proceeded to give a pedantic talk that 
demonstrated to all present his unsophisti¬ 
cated taste in SF and weak understanding of 
speculative science. At one point he is lec¬ 
turing on how stable the human the human 
genome is, and how the human form will 
now remain unchanged for many millions of 
years into the future. Hugh needs to update 
his SF reading into the past few decades.) A 
sadly aging Isaac Asimov presented one of 
the awards, and managed to pronounce 
Kristine Rusch’s name as "Bush." There are 
also brief interviews with Jane Yolen, Mary 
Mason, Charles Sheffield and David Hart¬ 
well, among others. The lighting is bad, the 
editing is bad, the production values mini¬ 
mal, and the interviewers surprisingly 
amateurish, despite their time on the New 
York cable show, The Chronic Rift, but the 
fact that this tape exists is of primary impor¬ 
tance. I look forward to the day (is there 
really any reason that it cannot be soon?) 
that every major event in the field is profes¬ 
sionally video recorded for posterity. But we 
have to start somewhere, and this is it. 
Recommended for all serious SF fans.* 
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was that stories were—in Asimov's terms— 
"chess games" (starting from today’s world) 
or "chess puzzles" (developing from imag¬ 
ined worlds) usually driven by a single ‘what 
\T>" Compare this speculatively austere ideal 
with today's rococo descendants of cyber- 

For a chess game, suppose we in 
today's world could not do to others that 
which we couldn't tolerate. "Rule Golden" 
presents an alien named Aza-Kra, an emis¬ 
sary from a multi-racial stellar federation, 
who has the ability to make human beings 
feel the pain they inflict on other living 
things. The story proceeds on two levels. 
The background story tells of the collapse 
and restructuring of civilization resulting from 
this mass empathy. The foreground story 
describes the conflicts between Aza-Kra and 
a lone human being who helped him escape 
from government confinement. 

The chess puzzle of "Double Meaning" 
begins with an authoritarian, bureaucratic 
Earth Empire spanning many star systems. 
On Earth, a Rithian is loose. Rithians can 
mimic and hypnotize human beings. Thorne 
Spangler, an ambitious officer in the Earth 
Security Department is forced to accept the 
help of an outworld colonial named Jawj 
Pembun because he is familiar with Rithians. 
The search for the Rithian is almost over¬ 
shadowed by Spangler's resentment of 
Pembun's presence and successful deduc¬ 
tions. In the working out of these conflicts, 
the nature and future of the overspecialized 
Empire becomes clear. 

There’s more hope in these stories, than 
in the general run of seriously intended 
science fiction these days. They display 
hope in the human heart and a confidence in 
the positive change of human societies. 


STRANGE MONSTERS OF THE RECENT 
PAST by Howard Waldrop (Ace, 1991, 
$3.95, 208 pp. ISBN: 0441-16069-7) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 

The term "gonzo SF" has been applied 
to Howard Waldrop (and in recent years, 
Neal Barrett) for as long as he was a notice¬ 
able figure in science fiction. What’s "gonzo" 
about his work? It’s not just that his stories 
are unique, writers are expected to possess 
unique voices. It’s not just that he manipu¬ 
lates pieces of (mostly 20th century) culture. 
Other writers do that without being called 
"gonzo," Maybe it’s the crazy things he does 
with cultural icons: literally giving them lives 
of their own (i.e. the monsters from all the 
schlock monster flicks of all time invading 
Earth for real and all at once). 

Although Waldropian characters are 
capable of effective action within their 
immediate surroundings, almost all are at the 
mercy of great, unknowable forces (the 
unsurprising consequence of animating 
cultural icons): the plague that kills robots in 
"Helpless, Helpless"; the return of all the 
movie monsters in the title story "All About 
Strange Monsters of the Recent Past"; the 
power blacking-out aliens in 'Flying Saucer 
Rock and Roll" and others. Where this 
seems least arbitrary is the short novel "A 
Dozen Tough Jobs," which takes up better 
than a third of the this volume (and which 
was reviewed in THRUST on its original 
appearance as a separate book). Here the 
Hercules legend is recast in Mississippi of 


plantation days. The destructive interven¬ 
tions and whims of the gods find their paral¬ 
lel in the oppressive rule of landed white 
gentry. The enormous forces at work here 
have a place and don’t seem to maneuver 
characters for stunt value. 

Waldrop at his best: stories showing the 
pathos of characters barely keeping ahead 
of dark pursuers in imaginative settings. 
"Flying Saucer Rock and Roll," is like that, in 
a way. It tells of the Kool-Tones, ghetto kids 
singing after the fashion of the Crows, 
Tokens, Frankie Lymon and the Teenagers, 
Maurice Williams and the Zodiacs. They end 
up in a singing duel against Bobby and the 
Bombers, singing their hearts out for pride 
and to avoid drinking . . . but that would be 
telling. And Something happens by, black¬ 
ing out the East Coast as the contest reaches 
its peak. The best story in the book, and 
probably the quietest, is "Fair Game." Taking 
place in the final interior moments of Ernest 
Hemingway's life, in the space of a shotgun 
blast, this story describes the hunt for a wild 
man terrorizing a Bavarian town. Ernest has, 
at his side, Mgoro, his gun-bearer in Africa, 
dead thirty years. 

This collection also includes "What 
Makes Heironymous Run?" "The Lions Are 
Asleep This Night," and "He-We-Await." Only 
•Heironymous" is gonzo, the other two are 
pretty good. Adding to the gonzo image is a 
very funny foreword by Lewis Shiner. 


HOSPITAL OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 
by Stanislaw Lem, Trans, by William Brand 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1988, rel. 1991, 
207 pp., $9.95, ISBN: 0-15-642176-3) 
Reviewed by John Radzilowski 

Stanislaw Lem, one of science fiction’s 
giants, is hard to categorize as a writer. His 
unique style and approach does not fit 
neatly with any group of science fiction writ¬ 
ers, and indeed this has helped make him as 
popular as he is. 

However, with the translation and 
publication of Lem’s first novel, Hospital of 
the Transfiguration, originally published in 
Polish in 1948, his place as a writer becomes 
clear. Hospital of the Transfiguration 
firmly links Lem with the rich body of surreal¬ 
istic literature that has come out of Eastern 
Europe since the end of World War II, and 
includes authors such as Tadeusz Konwicki 
(A Dreambook for Our Times) and Milan 
Kundera (The Unbearable Lightness of 
Being). In this soil, the roots of Lem’s 
science fiction were nurtured. 

Hospital of the Transfiguration is not 
science fiction in the same way that Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez’s One Hundred Years of 
Solitude is not fantasy. One culture’s fanta¬ 
sy is another’s reality. 

Lem’s first novel is set in Poland, in the 
year after the Nazi-Soviet invasion of that 
country. Stefan, a young doctor trying to 
find refuge from the problems of his family 
and his nation, takes a position at an insane 
asylum. Even in the world of the asylum, 
however, he cannot escape from the prob¬ 
lems of the world outside. The madness 
inside the asylum mirrors the madness 
outside. Ultimately, his post and his voca¬ 
tion as a doctor forces him to face the 
world's madness, a reality created by the 
truly deranged. This work begs the ques¬ 
tion: which world is more insane? 


This book is partly autobiographical. 
Lem was 18 years old in 1939, and he, like 
his character, trained as doctor. Hospital of 
the Transfiguration, like Konwicki's 
Dreambook for Our Times, is written by an 
author who has witnessed the most terrible 
events humanity has inflicted upon itself, 
and tries to make sense of the fate of a 
people who bore full malice of two of the 
most brutal regimes ever to hold power, 
Hitler’s National Socialists and Stalin’s 
Communists. Readers who have come to 
love Lem's dry, absurdist sense of humor will 
not be disappointed, as the asylum gives it 
ample scope. Likewise, the philosophical 
musing that is another Lem hallmark is here 
as well. Hospital of the Transfiguration is 
beautifully translated, and while some might 
accuse Lem of showing off, as he dazzles 
the reader with passages of remarkable 
descriptive prose, we can excuse it as the 
first flight of a top-notch author. 



THE HEMINGWAY HOAX by Joe Halde- 

man (Avon, 1991, 155 pp., $3.95, ISBN: 0- 
380-70800-0) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

One could make a somewhat specious 
case for The Name of the Rose as an alter¬ 
nate-history novel: the whole plot rests upon 
the re-discovery (and eventual loss) of a 
book by Aristotle presumed lost since Antiq¬ 
uity. Conversely, the unearthing of a hereto- 
fore-unknown diary of Adolf Hitler caused a 
parallel history of WWII to spring up into our 
minds, albeit for a few days only. That’s the 
basic hoax Haldeman has in mind—his 
protagonist, an American Literature profes¬ 
sor named John Baird, is going to try to 
improve on his academic wages by forging 
early short stories by the man who is his 
subject: Hemingway. But the situation quick¬ 
ly gets more complicated, as Hemingway’s 
influence on the American macho mindset 
makes any tampering with his image a 
potential menace for the due course of 
subsequent history; or so thinks a kind of 
Time Patrol, who tries to foil Baird's plans, 
triggering a cascade of alternate worlds 
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through which we follow the novel and his 
characters. 

This short work is masterfully paced. 
Little by little we slip from mundane details of 
Baird's life and the mechanics of the 
con—suggested by a small time crook whom 
Baird chances upon. Sylvester Castlemaine, 
and Baird’s own money-hungry wife—to a 
trip through parallel universes. As in Alan 
Brennert’s Time and Chance, the significant 
differences between the timelines are rele¬ 
vant to individual destinies rather than global 
history. For Baird, a Vietnam veteran, they 
are felt in his very flesh as his lower-limbs 
and genital wounds vary from world to 
world, according to the exact way the land 
mine he fell victim to detonated. 

Himself a Vietnam mine explosion 
survivor, Haldeman handles with uncommon 
force the protective fear every male must feel 
concerning his penis. Unfortunately, I found 
the conclusion less convincing than the 
body of the work, hurried and overdone; still 
the book is a page-turner, impossible to put 
down once you've begun. 



NIGHT-THREADS: THE CALLING OF THE 
THREE by Ru Emerson (Ace, 1990, 256 pp., 
$3.95, ISBN: 0-441-58085-8) 
NIGHT-THREADS II: THE TWO IN HIDING 
by Ru Emerson (Ace, 1991, 294 pp., $4.50, 
ISBN: 0-441-58086-6) 

Reviewed by Katharine Eliska Kimbriel 

That trilogies and so-called "series" 
books are very popular right now is undeni¬ 
able, but the number of writers producing 
more than one successful story in a single 
world are few. Ru Emerson has already 
proven herself more than capable of weav¬ 
ing a multiple-book tale, and if you like intri¬ 
cately plotted, colorful fantasies peopled 
with strong, believable characters, you won’t 
want to miss the first two Night-Threads 
books. 

One of Emerson’s greatest strengths is 
that she doesn’t pull her punches for her 
characters or her readers. In this tale, she 
drags three young Americans out of their 
own world and into a struggling desert cul¬ 
ture of an alternate thread of time. Jennifer 
Cray, her older sister Robyn, and Robyn's 
teen-aged son Chris have been brought to 
Rhadaz by the efforts of a Night-Thread 


wielder, an old woman trained to manipulate 
ghostly strings of power. They are needed 
to put a sickly young Duke on a throne his 
former guardian has denied him. It was 
Jennifer’s untrained love of music, revealing 
potential Wielder power, that drew the spell; 
Chris and his mother were so much bag¬ 
gage. 

A simple, well-written alternate world 
fantasy? With Emerson, there is always 
more. The product of divorce in a tiny 
Wyoming town, the Crays were shuttled off 
to the West Coast to be raised by elderly 
relatives. Robyn rebelled and fell into the 
’60s hippie culture, while Jennifer became 
determined to beat incredible odds. Twenty 
years later, Robyn is a faded, alcoholic 
welfare recipient with a son who spends his 
time protecting her from life's blows, while 
Jennifer has become an associate at a Los 
Angeles legal firm. Combine these three 
with the sheltered and depressed Aietto and 
his nearly-incompetent Wielding sister Liana, 
and fireworks are guaranteed. 

Emerson's travelers must deal with old 
prejudices and weaknesses before they can 
hope to succeed—from class snobbery and 
cultural clashes to physical addictions 
denied. They must find former alliances of 


(Tafford Publishing, P.O. Box 271804, 
Houston, TX 77277, 1991, 272 pp., $19.95/ 
$2 shipping; ISBN 0-9623712-4-6) For a few 
short years in the mid-1950s, Alfred Bester 
was science fiction's brightest star, whose 
novels The Demolished Man and The Stars 
My Destination opened new fictional modes 
that continue to be mined by authors to this 
day. His quirky genius was focused on SF, 
and indeed fiction in general, for far too short 
a time. It is therefore truly remarkable that 
almost fifteen years after his death, a final, 
albeit non-SF, Bester novel has appeared. 
Tender Loving Rage is a psychological 
thriller set in the 1950s amid New York’s high 
society, and has interestingly similarities to 
his SF of that period. This novel is a must- 
acquisition for those seeking to better under¬ 
stand Bester’s contribution to the SF field. 

THE EDGES OF THINGS by Lewis Shiner 

(WSFA Press, Inc., P.O. Box 19951, Balti¬ 
more, MD 21211, 1991,216 pp., $45.00/$3 
shipping; with dust jacket & slipcase) This is 
a beautiful little piece of bookmaking: a 
small hardcover containing thirteen stories 
by Lewis Shiner, a full-color dust jacket as 
well as interior illustrations by Alicia Austin, 
and an introduction by Mark Van Name, in a 
limited edition of 600 signed by all three. 
These are not Lewis Shiner's best stories, 
but these volumes are for collecting, not 
reading in any case. Highly recommended 
for Shiner fans and book collectors. 

SEXPUNKS & SAVAGE SAGAS by Richard 
Sutphen (Spine-Tingling Press,Box 186, 
Agoura Hills, CA 91376, 1991, 256 pp., 
$18.95/ $3 shipping; ISBN 0-87554-476-2) 
This is a collection of thirteen works of fic¬ 
tion, all of which are hard-core pornographic 


Aletto’s father, or they have no hope of 
accomplishing their task. Against them are 
several fascinating systems of magic, a 
psychologically abusive uncle determined to 
recover his straying dependents, the daunt¬ 
ing rigors of the road—and each other. 

It is a grueling world, and a punishing 
trip, but it is not without hope. Jennifer does 
have a talent for the Thread, "hearing" it 
rather than seeing it, and her skills as a 
speaker soon earn her the name of The 
Advocate. Robyn’s ability to accept anyone 
without judgment begins to draw Aietto from 
his shell, and Chris finds his feet as his love 
of martial arts and stick fighting becomes the 
difference between life and death. Thesse 
are not carefully-picked, tightly meshed 
adventurers—they are chance companions 
rubbing against each other like sharp 
stones. 

Betrayal behind and before, enemies 
behind every rock, and the realization that 
they must depend on each other, for there 
will be little other help—these elements 
combine to provide an intriguing adventure. 
Emerson always pleases with deft sketches 
of chance companions on the road, and 
watching Jennifer attempt to hunt down 
- continued on page 35 


horror stories with characterization and plot 
logic equal to your average B-movie. 
Recommended for fans of hard-core porno¬ 
graphic horror fiction with a minimum of 
believable characterization and plot logic. 

PULPHOUSE SHORT STORY PAPER¬ 
BACKS #31-40 (Pulphouse Publishing, P.O. 
Box 1227, Eugene, OR 97440, 1991, ca 45 
pp., $1.95) Pulphouse has released ten 
more short-story paperbacks, spanning a 
wide range of authors, styles, and subjects. 
Horror fiction is well represented by Karl 
Edward Wagner's 1980 story from Dark 
Forces, "Where the Summer Ends" (#31), F. 
Paul Wilson’s eerie Halloween story, "Buck¬ 
ets" (#36), and George R.R. Martin’s classi¬ 
cally eerie contemporary horror story, "The 
Pear-Shaped Man" (#37), not to mention 
Octavia Butler's fine horrific SF story, "The 
Evening and the Morning and the Night" 
(#38). The field off fantasy is well-repre¬ 
sented by Tanith Lee's high fantasy story, 
"Into Gold" (#32) and William Wu’s highly 
original contemporary fantasy, "The Shade of 
Lo Man Gong" (#35). Science fiction is 
represented by two humanist SF stories, 
Connie Willis’ touching early work, "Daisy, in 
the Sun" (#33), and Gardner Dozois' poi¬ 
gnant award-winner, "The Peacemaker." 
New author M. Shayne Bell’s story, "Intuit" 
(#34) is the only hard SF included—a 
coming of age story set among a rather 
primitive tribe in a colony in Earth orbit—and 
appears to be the only story not previously 
published. The final volume (#40) is Gene 
Wolfe’s hard-to-classify 1970s classic, "The 
Hero as Werwolf." Pulphouse’s editors 
continue to select a representative aliquot of 
the best short fiction from the past decade or 
two. Limited signed hardcover editions are 
also available for collectors. ■ 


SMALL PRESS BOOKS OF NOTE 

by Doug Fratz 

TENDER LOVING RAGE by Alfred Bester 
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Send all letters of comment to: Thrust Publi¬ 
cations, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithers¬ 
burg, Maryland 20877-1134 U.S.A. Deadline 
for letters in QUANTUM 42 is February 15, 
1991 (February 28 if submitted on 5-’A-inch 
(360K or 1.2MB) or 3-14 -inch (720K or 
1.44MB) MS-DOS floppy disk, as an ASCII, 
Wordstar, Word Perfect, Microsoft Word, 
DisplayWrite 4, or Multimate Advantage II 
file). All published letters earn a free issue, 
or one-issue subscription extension. 


Darrell Schweitzer 
113 Deepdale Rd. 

Strafford, PA 19087 

I hate to rain on Martin Morse Wooster’s 
parade, but I feel compelled to point out that 
first SF interview book was not Charles 
Platt’s Dream Makers (1980), but, quite 
possibly, SF Voices by one Darrell 
Schweitzer, published by T.K. Graphics in 
1976. Paul Walker's Speaking of Science 
Fiction (Luna Monthly Press) also dates from 
the mid-’70s. My copy is not immediately at 
hand, so I’m not sure who came first. Platt’s 
book was the first to appear from a major 
publisher, which is a distinctly different (but 
undeniably important) accomplishment. 
Walker was probably the first regular SF 
interviewer. Most of his work appeared in 
the then-prominent newszine, Luna Monthly. 

While I’m nitpicking, let me point out 
that there’s at least one factual error in my 
ast column (Cort was born in 1950, not 1949) 
and I really should have identified the 
Somtow Sucharitkul story alluded to. It is “A 
Child of Earth and Starry Heaven," which 
may be found in his collection, Fire from the 
Wine-Dark Sea. 

Now, in this continuing spirit of humility, 
I move on to the subject of self-promotion 
and Nancy Springer’s article. My own feel¬ 
ing is that, unless the distribution of one's 
books is already firmly in place, much of the 
self-promotional techniques she describes 
aren’t good for very much. There’s little use 
in being written up in the local newspapers 
as "Local author makes good” if the books 
are not in the local stores. I don’t seek out 
this sort of publicity myself. I'd rather have 
my "fame," such as it is, at a distance, at 
conventions, so 1 can go home from it. 

But in any case, I've found that effective 
self-promotion must be done humorously, 
with a sense of irony, or else it can seem 
either strident and boorish (not to mention 
unconvincing) or else pathetic. ("I guess he 
has to tell us he’s a writer because otherwise 
we'd never notice.") The "Sucharitkul in ’80" 
campaign was an absolute masterpiece. 
Capitalizing on fan suspicions that some of 
the awards aren't 100% objective, Somtow 
openly campaigned for the John W. Camp¬ 
bell Award in 1980, complete with bid par¬ 
ties, buttons, and children wearing A-frame 
signs. That this prompted a counter-button: 
"If God had intended Sucharitkul in ’80 He 
would have given him a pronounceable 
name"—merely contributed to the effect. It 
was all taken as a big (and very popular) 
joke. It was clever and original. (I wouldn’t 
recommend that anyone else try a mock- 
campaign run.) It established Sucharitkul as 
a leading wit and personality, and probably 
helped make his books better-known as well. 
Incidentally, he won the award the following 
year, when he did not campaign, "on the pity 
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vote," as he put it in my interview with him 
back in THRUST 18. 

I’ve found that my own best self-promo¬ 
tion comes from writing for magazines like 
QUANTUM and Science Fiction Review. It 
does mean that I’m better known for non¬ 
fiction, even though I’ve always thought of 
myself as primarily a fiction-writer, but at 
least I’m known. Actually, come to think of it, 
the very best self-promotional item I have is 
the review column in Aboriginal SF, which is 
popular, & often makes people want to read 
books by this reviewer. It pays nicely too. 

Otherwise, the best investment 1 ever 
made was having a button printed up which 
reads "May i shamelessly attempt to sell you 
a book?" I wear it at conventions. It gets a 
laugh. People ask me what it means. I whip 
out a book, usually the paperback Tom 
O’Bedlam’s Night Out. Quite a while ago, I 
found I could make a lot of money this way. 
I’ve been peddling something since I was a 
teenager. First it was fanzines. I managed 
to make a profit off a mimeographed fanzine 
which cost a quarter (and probably wasn’t 
worth it). When T.K. Graphics was about to 
disintegrate, I proposed that I take several 
crates of my own titles instead of royalties 
(which I knew I’d never collect), and since 
one of my books was an anthology (Essays 
Lovecraftian), the contributors only got paid 
at all because I personally hawked about 300 
of the things. When my first fiction books 
came out (We Are All Legends and The 
Shattered Goddess, from Donning in 1981 
and 1982), I realized that the publisher's dis¬ 
tribution and promotion were so poor that if 
anyone were to see these, I'd have to sell the 
copies myself. Shortly after Goddess came 
out, I staggered to a Philcon with as many 
copies as I could carry. I came back much 
lighter, but my wallet felt like an apple in my 
pocket. That was the point of no-return. I 
always sell books at autograph sessions, 
and am glad to see more authors copying 
the practice, since if one person does it, it 
looks sleazy, but there is respectability in 
numbers. (I originally got the idea from 
Harlan Ellison, who brings his own cashier.) 

Humor, however, remains the key. 
Make ’em laugh, and sales-resistance 
crumbles. Back when I was pushing and 
Australian prozine called Void (because I 
had stories in it) I wore another button, which 
showed the tongue of the creature from Alien 
emerging from a briefcase clutching a copy 
of Void', and the button read, "When Darrell 
opens his briefcase... no one can hear you 
scream." At the 1980 Worldcon, when my 
Donning books were supposed to be out, 
but weren’t, I was sitting at an autograph 


table with very little to autograph. I make a 
little sign which read "The Meaning of Life, 
available here, 25 cents." When people gave 
me a quarter, I told them What It’s All About. 

I made about $4.00 that hour. Later, when 
the books actually did appear, I had another 
button: "No longer selling the Meaning of 
Life. Read it in The Shattered Goddess." 
And so on. Nowadays, I have refined the 
technique enormously. One of the best 
ways to win over a hesitant customer is to 
conspiratorially whisper, "I’ll cut you a spe¬ 
cial deal on the rare, unsigned copies." 

How well all this has worked as self¬ 
promotion, I don’t know. It has spread 
books around, especially at Northeastern 
regional conventions. It has often paid for 
trips to those conventions. It has certainly 
given some people the impression that I do, 
indeed, write and publish fiction, something 
the average fan might otherwise not know. 
I’ve even seen Nancy Springer peddling 
hardcovers of The White Hart at a conven¬ 
tion. It’s a great thing to do with one’s 
remainders. 

Each of us has to find an individual self- 
promotional scheme. Part of mine is to sign 
a lot of copies withself-deprecating inscrip¬ 
tions like, "One more unsigned copy defaced 
by Darrell Schweitzer," or even "Dear Collec¬ 
tor Twenty Years Hence, Unfortunately Dar¬ 
rell Schweitzer autographs are too common 
to be worth anything. Sorry." I knew I'd final¬ 
ly make it when I saw such a signed copy in 
a used-book store, priced higher because of 
the inscription. 

[I myself, as Darrell knows, have been endur¬ 
ing a love-hate relationship with promoting 
THRUST and QUANTUM at conventions for 
the past fifteen years. Sometimes selling 
things at conventions has been rewarding, 
other times a screaming bore. I've sworn off 
and returned to running dealer’s tables at 
various local conventions more times than 
Harlan Ellison has quit and returned to 
science fiction... - DDF] 


Richard Chwedyk 
7538 N. Bell 
Chicago, Illinois 60645 

I understand the distinction you [Doug 
Fratz] made in your response to my last let¬ 
ter, but I meant exactly what I said. 

In Chicago we are (sometimes ques¬ 
tionably) blessed with an active, very visible 
avant garde: poetry reading and groups; 
college radio stations that program plenty of 
non-commercial "new" music; the gallery, 
club, coffeehouse, and small press scenes 
are still growing (the latter in spite of cuts in 
grant money); and bringing up the rear, a 
number of student shows and presentations 
from the local colleges and universities. 

I’ve taken in quite a few of these offer¬ 
ings. Much of it is flashy, energetic and 
ultimately empty. Much more of it is deriva¬ 
tive, re-hashes of all the previous avant 
gardes of this century. I recently read a 
quote attributed to Paul Valery: "Everything 
changes but the avant garde." Twenty years 
ago I wouldn’t have understood that senti¬ 
ment. Now it seems that I can’t escape it. 

It's not necessarily a bad thing: adoles¬ 
cence hasn’t changed much either. The 
anonymous caterpillars may yet metamor¬ 
phose into astonishingly beautiful butterflies. 
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I'm willing to wait and see what maturity 
brings. I'll take a mediocre avant garde to 
no avant garde any day, but I think I'll skip 
the poetry slam this week, thank you. I may 
be chafing at the premature praise these 
artists are given by older folks, rewarding the 
effort rather than the work itself, attaching to 
it a cheap rubric tike "cutting edge" or 
"expanding the envelope." As long as I’m 
throwing quotes around, I found a great one 
from Bernard Herrmann, cited in Steven C. 
Smith's A Heart at Fire’s Center: "Every¬ 
body's looking for a new sound, which 
means taking an old sound and jacking it 
up... There are now new sounds, only new 
Ideas, and they don’t come along very 
often," 

SF fares better in the territory of new 
ideas, and I wonder why so many people in 
the field are envious of all the sound and fury 
outside of it. 

It may also be a little glib on our part to 
make simple distinctions between the youth 
culture "industry* and the "real" thing in an 
environment where yesterday's uncompro¬ 
mising genius is tomorrow’s MTV star or a 
frequent guest on Letterman. In an age 
where media and personality have become 
the subject and object of many artist, it may 
be as difficult as separating "popular" from 
"literary" fiction. The "industry" folks may be 
just as young as the "cutting edge" folks, and 
there's at least a possibility that the differ¬ 
ence between the two is determined by who 
is sitting in what chair. 

These comments are limited to the U.S. 
scene. As much as the next century will 
belong to more developing nations, what our 
"artistic cutting edge" does may be complete¬ 
ly irrelevant. I also admit that I may be stone 
blind to a new medium sprouting up be¬ 
tween the cracks of the old ones. 

I hope Spinrad is right and some sort of 
renaissance is waiting just over the horizon, 
but there are still many places where the 
whole enterprise may fall apart before we get 
there. 

Now that I’ve beaten this horse flat, I'm 
afraid I’ve left myself no room to tell you how 
much I enjoyed QUANTUM 40, especially 
the pieces by Springer and Haldeman. 

[Not all that is young and enthusiastic is 
good. Maybe even not much. But the tiny 
percentage that is makes all the difference in 
helping to discover now modes of artistic 
expression. - DDF] 


Brian Earl Brown 
11675 Beaconsfield 
Detroit, Ml 48224 

i was amused by the comment made in 
"1990: the Year in Speculative Fiction" that, 
"On the bright side, 1990 did see the appar¬ 
ent end of Jack McKinney's novelization of 
Robotech, with book number 18." Of course 
McKinney has returned with the start of a 
new series, The Black Hose Travel Agency, 
which after two volumes shows no sign of 
coming close to a conclusion. The series 
actually has some nice bits of near future 
extrapolation and pulls some wicked satires, 
not the least on series books, but is often 
beset with some long stretches of the same 
old-same old. But more to the point, the 
success of the Robotech books has encour¬ 
aged Del Rey to release a three-volume 


English (?) translation of the Japanese novel¬ 
ization of another animated giant robot 
series, Mobile Suit Gundam. While the trans¬ 
lator praises the series for its new levels of 
hard science, no effort is made to explain 
why hi-tech fighter spaceships are designed 
to look like 50 foot samurai warriors. And of 
course space is treated like a displaced 
ocean with shoals and reefs and little con¬ 
sideration for orbital mechanics. And that’s 
disregarding the appallingly bad writing or 
the series’ strange obsession with " New 
Types," ordinary people with expanded 
(cosmic) consciousnesses due to their 
exposure to weightlessness. The danger is 
that if this series is successful there’s a five 
volume sequel, Z Gundam, and a third 
sequel of uncertain length as well as several 
other series that could be brought to Ameri¬ 
can audiences, Starship Yamata, Dirty Pair, 
and more. No, my friend, Robotech 18 was 
not the end to an unwelcome onslaught, but 
only the first wave. It’s always hard to know 
how to feel about an SF series. There have 
been tons of them in the past, when the 
typical SF story was a short, and that made 
them not so bad. If science fiction has a 
political agenda to present new ideas and 
challenge people's thinking, then series 
become absolutely reprehensible (while 
books we regard as serials, like the Lensmen 
need to be seen as one long story broken 
into publishable units). But for most years, 
and for most markets, SF has been a com¬ 
mercial venture, product to sell. Thus 
successful works bring sequels and more 
importantly name recognition becomes 
paramount. Thus we have, not merely Isaac 
Asimov's Robot City, but Asimov's Universe, 
a shared world anthology intended, the 
Great Man tells us, to help bring lesser 
known writers to the attention of the SF 
reading audience. The possibility that these 
people might get known if some of the shelf 
space consumed by Asimov-bylined titles 
were turned over to them never crosses his 
mind. It’s all because publishing has been 
taken over by the marketing experts who 
don’t want daring works, or different works 
or necessarily a different voice, only more of 
the same. Whatever sells. Another thing, 
one touched upon by Swanwick, is the lack 
of backlist titles. In a way some of this is 
inevitable when 300 titles and more are 
released every year, the amount of backlist 
to draw from becomes mammoth and it 
becomes hard to keep the important books 
of SF in print. Or even decide which are the 
important books of SF. Still, my love of SF 
was as much cemented by Ace Books’ 
1960’s publication of John W. Campbell’s 
The Black Star Passes and its sequels and 
many Edmond Hamilton space opera novels 
as they were by Delaney and Zelazny. 
Simak’s early novels were seminal, so were 
Van Vogt’s. Kuttner's Robots Have No Tails 
is timeless, and priceless. But it’s hard to 
find anything that is more than 20 years old 
still in print. As Swanwick says, it’s the death 
of memory. 

Jonathan V. Post's first "On Science" 
column was a winner. He presents an inter¬ 
esting look at how civilizations might survive 
into the far distant ends of time. I look for¬ 
ward to his further columns. 

I’m somewhat dubious of the claim 
made in the Year in Review column that The 
Difference Engine was possibly the most 
important book to appear last year. Ersatz 


Victorian SF doesn't seem like that challeng¬ 
ing a project. Then again compared to the 
other books reviewed in this issue it really 
does sound fresh, and exciting and not just 
another book with the same old characters 
and plot. Pacific Edge, Hidden Fires, 
Beyond the Fall of Night, The Zork 
Chronicles. Could it be that science fiction 
has reached an intellectual dead end, has 
played itself out, mined its last view of ore? 
Oh, God, this is just too depressing.) You 
know it’s sad when the two McKinney books 
mentioned above actually rejuvenated my 
faith in science fiction. They seemed more 
like science fiction than anything being 
published. *Sigh* 


Michael W. Carr 
195 East Center 
Springsville, UT 84663 

In response to Jeffrey Kasten’s letter in 
QUANTUM 40, I also question the sincerity of 
Gardner Dozois when it comes to discover¬ 
ing new writers. While most of lASFM’s fic¬ 
tion is of the highest quality, it is rare to see 
truly new writers among its pages. I know 
two writers, one a personal friend and the 
other an associate, who sent stories to 
Asimov's for years with nothing more than a 
stack of poorly photocopied form letters to 
show for their efforts. After both won first 
place in L. Ron Hubbard’s Writers of the 
Future Contest, they sent some of the same 
stories to Mr. Dozois, this time to have them 
accepted for publication! I have a hard time 
believing that the editors (and this may be 
the problem of the slush pile readers, and 
not Mr. Dozois) are truly looking for new 
talent with such evidence to the contrary. 

The main goal of the editors of IASFM 
has to be to reach the greatest audience 
possible; publishing large numbers of new 
authors simply doesn’t draw readers like the 
big names do, so to suggest that editors are 
looking for new authors is only partly true. If 
it was their only goal to publish the best fic¬ 
tion, regardless of source they would have 
the names removed from each story before 
they are seen by the editors, letting the sto¬ 
ries be read blind. 


Jonathan V. Post 
3225 N. Marengo 
Altadena, CA91001 

I feel compelled to answer some of the 
comments published in QUANTUM 39 
regarding my column in QUANTUM 38. 
Richard Chwedyk says he looks forward to 
more columns once I control my "annoying 
tendency toward self-advertisement." As to 
self-advertisement: (1) I consciously mod¬ 
eled the first column on the style of Isaac 
Asimov's science column in Fantasy & 
Science Fiction. It bugs some readers, but 
many more appreciate the personal anec¬ 
dotes at the beginning and end as a "frame 
story" which humanizes the text and brings 
the editor down from a lofty perch to 
somewhere on street level, where he can rub 
shoulders with the readers, (2) Self-adver¬ 
tisement and self-promotion have proven to 
be extremely effective tools in getting writers 
noticed—-presuming that they then have 
something worth saying. You may have 
noticed, in the spate of press conferences in 
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recent years, that scientists have descended 
from the Ivory Tower to grab headlines and 
spout sound-bites. In the case of 'cold 
fusion," this was particularly controversial. 

Lou Hertz is entirely correct as to the 
title of Dr. Asimov’s story. Frequently an¬ 
thologized, it first appeared in the November 
1956 Science Fiction Quarterly. Since he 
has said, in print, that it is his favorite of all 
his stories, I owe Asimov (as well as Hertz) a 
special apology. 

Jeffrey Kasten states: ‘I was amazed at 
the pompousness of Mr, Post’s article... 
Calling himself a ’scientist’ without immedi¬ 
ately specifying his background, and shame¬ 
lessly plugging his work... is not the way for 
readers to take him seriously. I also have 
trouble believing his doctoral thesis wasn't 
read because of the title/subject matter. Was 
his faculty advisor a total idiot, or were they 
no longer on speaking terms? ...I also ques¬ 
tion the assumptions in his article. I have no 
doubt the math is correct; however the 
parameters he uses, like all far-future scena¬ 
rios, are too shaky and variable to prove 
anything. All they can give us is one possi¬ 
ble future, a distinction he makes nowhere. 
A population growth rate of 0.01 % is almost 
indistinguishable from 0.00% or -0.01%, and 
just about as likely; but look at what happens 
over millions of years! Besides, growth rates 
vary from century to century with changing 
cultural patterns. Frankly, I think it’s more 
likely the Earth will reach the 20 billion level 
and then slowly starve to death or destroy 
itself; any major migrations would simply 
cost too much. This can be argued, of 
course, but I can program a computer and 
'prove' it, if I feed in the right assumptions." 

Good letter! Taking your points in 
order: 

(1) The Oxford English dictionary de¬ 
fines "pompous" as "characterized by pomp 
or stately show; magnificent, splendid." The 
OED defines "pompousness" as "the quality 
or condition of being pompous," and gives 
five quotes, my favorite being "in verse, he 
had a pomp, which, excellent in itself, 
became pompousness in his imitators." The 
OED also defines a synonym "pomposity" 
and quotes Boswell: "An affectation of 
pomposity, unworthy of a man of genius,: 
and D'lsraili: "Furious Latinisms, bristling 
with polysyllabic pomposity." So thank you 
for judging my work to be magnificent, 
splendid, and hard to imitate. The polysyl¬ 
labic Latinisms are characteristic of scientific 
discourse; I respect the reader too much to 
reduce all technical terms to words of one 
syllable. However, my wife agree with your 
intended criticism. It is unworthy of a man of 
genius. Harrrumph. 

(2) Without the Ph.D., a scientist’s 
credentials are difficult to establish. I have a 
Bachelor of Science in Mathematics from 
Caltech, 1973, after having changed major 
from Physics to Astronomy. I have one arti¬ 
cle accepted for publication in a refereed 
mathematics journal, Semigroup Forum, 
currently in press. I also received a rare 
Bachelor of Science in English Literature 
from Caltech, 1973, with an emphasis on 
poetry. My Master of Science thesis, 
"Computer and Information Science," 
(University of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
1975) was on an original data structure and 
algorithm for parallel automated theorem 
proving. I have numerous technical 
publications in computer science, such as 


■Analysis of Enzyme Waves: Success 
Though Simulation" ( Proceedings of the 
Summer Computer Simulation Conference, 
Seattle, August 1980); "Quintillabit: 
Parameters of a Hyperlarge Database" 

(Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Conference on Very Large Databases, 
Montreal, October 1980); "Software 
Management Standards" ( Proceedings of the 
National Aerospace and Electronics 
Conference, NAECON 81, Dayton, Ohio, 
May 1981); and, "Distributed System 
Metrics," ( Proceedings of the 6th Annual 
Software Engineering Workshop, NASA 
Goddard Space Flight Center, December 
1981). I also have numerous technical 
publications in the space science and space 
engineering fields, such as "Unusual 
Spacecraft Materials" ( Proceedings of Vision 
21: Space Travel in the Next Millennium, 
NASA Lewis Research Center, April 1990). 

(3) The first of these references was a 
chapter from my never-read doctoral thesis. 
Yes, my faculty advisor was a total idiot, as 
was the department chairman. The faculty, 
after I left, voted "no confidence" in the 
chairman and deposed him. I have 
continued to publish chapters of the thesis, 
including "Analysis of Enzyme Waves: 
Success Through Simulation" and 
"Simulation of Metabolic Dynamics" ( Pro¬ 
ceedings of the 4th Annual Symposium on 
Computer Applications in Medical Care, 
Washington DC, November 1980); "Enzyme 
system Cybernetics," ( Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Applied Sys¬ 
tems Research and Cybernetics, Acapulco, 
December 1980); "Enzyme System Cybernet¬ 
ics" (Applied Systems and Cybernetics, ed. 
by G.E. Lasker, Pergamon Press, 1981); 
"Nonlinear Enzyme Waves, Simulated 
Metabolism Dynamics, and Protein 
Nanotechnology" (2nd Artificial Life 
Workshop, Santa Fe, February 1990); and, 
"Alternating Current Chemistry, Enzyme 
Waves, and Metabolic Chaos" (NATO 
Advanced Research Workshop on Coherent 
and Emergent Phenomena in Biolmolecular 
Systems, Tucson, January 1991). 

(4) The parameters of human galactic 
migration were those of Dr. Eric Jones, not 
my own. That’s why I referenced him. You 
are correct that a tiny difference in growth 
rate makes "a huge difference over millions of 
years. That's precisely why tiny differences 
in the phenotype of organisms give rise to 
new species, through Darwinian survival of 
the fittest. Fitness can, technically, only be 
assessed after the fact when the organisms 
and the environment have interacted for 
many generations. The question is: what is 
the fitness of human beings in the galactic 
ecology? If we don’t expand across a billion 
worlds, someone else probably will. For 
humans, true, ! gave only one optimistic 
future, rather that the pessimistic one you 
outline. But the overall cosmological limits, 
which serve as the basis of my article, would 
challenge any sufficiently long-lived life form. 
Frederick Pohl, in The World at the End of 
Time (Del Rey, 1990) has his jglasma/ 
neutrino being Wan-To survive 10 years, 
and bemoan his condition in an iron burnt- 
out star, "warmed by the only energy source 
that was left, the terminally slow decay of 
protons themselves." 

Science fiction can warn us away from 
bad futures, and encourage us toward good 
futures. I hope that we "feed in the right 
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assumptions," not only in our computer 
simulations, but also to the policy makers 
who can guide us to either a starving self¬ 
destructive dystopia, or to the planets, stars, 
and galaxies which are our destiny. 

We Also Heard From: 

Teddy Harvia, who was wondering why he 
didn’t see me at the Hugo ceremonies this 
year, reported that Andy Porter, on stage to 
accept a special consolation award, ex¬ 
pressed the frustrations of many at the stasis 
of the semiprofessional magazine category, 
and noted the talent of some of QUANTUM'S 
pen-and-ink artists, including Koszowski, 
Klosterman, Simonton, Winkler and Davis.■ 


STAFF NEWS 

Michael Bishop's story, "Life Regarded 
As A Jigsaw Puzzle Of Highly Lustrous Cats," 
from the September, 1991 issue of Omni, has 
been reprinted in You Haven’t To Deserve, 
an anthology of stories by Georgia writers, 
published by the Task Force for the Home¬ 
less in Atlanta. Michael will be Guest of 
Honor this year at three conventions: Oasis- 
Con, Orlando, FL; Readercon in Massachu¬ 
setts, and the World Fantasy Convention in 
Pine Mountain, GA. 

Nancy Hayes has accepted a position at 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory as a physicist/ 
engineer involved in the design and plan¬ 
ning of robotic space missions. 

Jonathan V. Post's story, "Snowball In 
Hell", will appear in Harry Harrison’s Death- 
worlds anthology. He and his wife, Christine 
Carmichael, have created a "Periodic Table 
of the Aliments", which will be presented in 
the May, 1992 issue of Analog. "Loading Up 
for Liftoff", an article about living in space, 
will appear in the March, 1992 issue of Ad 
Astra, the magazine of the National Space 
Society. 

Darrell Schweitzer's Discovering 
Classic Horror will be published by Star- 
mont. SpeSpeaking of Horror (interviews) will 
appear from Borgo Press. This year, Ganley 
will publish his short story collection, Tran¬ 
sients & Other Strange Travellers. 

(At least) three novels will appear from 
Charles Sheffield this year: Transcendence 
(Del Rey), Cold As Ice (Tor), and Brother To 
Dragons (Baen Books). "The Price of Civili¬ 
zation", a novelette, will be in Future Quar¬ 
tet, an anthology from Avon.* 


Reviews (cont. from page 31) 

coffee beans, or Chris teach new Rhadazi 
companions LA slang, provides needed 
humor. 

Entering Volume Two, the group finds 
their efforts to work together improving, but 
there are no easy steps in this journey. 
Pacifist Robyn must kill and learn of the terri¬ 
fying change Rhadaz has made in her; now 
Aletto must be the one who does not judge 
what he has always feared. Injured people 
bleed and scar, men learn what it is to be 
psychologically raped, and the lines be¬ 
tween "good magic" and "bad magic" begin 
to blur. As always, Emerson provides a 
satisfying journey. The only flaw so far might 




Oe that same vivid realism; for some readers, 
it may oe more than they reaiiy want to 
know A wora of warning—Emerson loves to 
leave first books in a series hanging, and 
The Calling of the Three abandons one 
character, at ieast, clinging to “the iip of an 
abyss". Mercifully, The Two In Hiding 
leaves us impatient for the last volume, but 
not frantic. ! suggest having Volume Two 
close at hand before beginning. 



BUDDY HOLLY IS ALIVE AND WELL 
ON GANYMEDE by Bradley Denton 

(Morrow, 1991, 359 pp., $22.00, 

ISBN: 0-688-10822-9) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

Everything starts going wrong for Oliver 
Vale on the night his TV deprives him of his 
scheduled helping of John Wayne and 
substitutes for it a strange broadcast of 
Buddy Holly, strumming his Stratocaster, 
lonesome under Jupiter skies. The worst 
thing being that this broadcast has super¬ 
seded the whole world's TV programming, 
and that at regular intervals, Buddy mentions 
Oliver's name and address, as somebody 
who might offer assistance.... Chaos erupts, 
and our hero chooses to run away. His 
psychologist will not be able to save him, but 
he will encounter a number of quasi-miracu- 
lous saviors along the way, as well as a 
number of exotic slices of Americana be¬ 
tween Topeka, OK, and Lubbock, TX. 

I burst out laughing at every other page 
during the opening chapters of the book. It's 
fast-paced and chockfull of zany invention. 
Sts cast of characters includes discorporated 
aliens in Krushchov and Eisenhower dis¬ 
guises, a cyborg Doberman who discovers 
his true doglike nature, and a gang of big- 
hearted Hell's Angels. And it establishes 
authoritatively that crescent wrenches were 
built for the main purpose of repeated 
whanging on recalcitrant pieces of machin¬ 
ery. 

I was reminded a little of John Kessel’s 
Good News From Outer Space: both 
novels feature the generalized sense of 
impending doom brought on by aliens who 
remain near-invisible, the mad rushing 
across the country, and the fanaticized 
throngs led by televangelists. But Denton’s 
book is lighter in tone, and at the same time 
its characters do not share the comic-strip 
feeling I got from Kessel's. Granted, this 
novel is not without defects: the multiple- 
viewpoint narrative only works up to a point, 
and would perhaps have benefited from the 


dropping of a few characters; I am thinking 
in particular of Oliver’s neighbors, and 
above all the CIA spook. Oliver himself is 
not such an interesting guy; he spends his 
time running away, and is mostly overshad¬ 
owed by the figure of his dead mother 

She appears through excerpts of her 
diaries, as discovered by her son, and as the 
book progresses we are given the inter¬ 
twined biographies of mom and offspring. 
As maniacally funny as it can get in the here 
and now, the book becomes deep and 
moving in those flashbacks. Oliver Vale was 
conceived the night Buddy Holly’s plane 
crashed, and his mother never ceased to be 
obsessed by the famous deaths in 
rock’n'roll—where Dead Heroes 
always have seemed to assume 
special significance. But, even 


Unclassified Advertisements are 250 per 
word per insertion, minimum 20 words. 
Display classifieds are $15.00 per column 
inch. Quantity discounts: 10% for three 
issues, 20% for six issues. All ads must be 
prepaid. Deadlines are April 1, August 1 and 
December 1, Send copy with payment to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877 U.S.A. 

GIANT CATALOG of fantasy, horror and 
science fiction books and magazines. 350 

pages listing 6500 individually described 
and priced items. $12.00 postpaid. Other 
Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North Main St., 
Providence, Rl 02904. Or get my latest 300+ 
item sample catalog for $1.00. [46] 

SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections 
purchased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor 
Drive, Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 

SAMPLE CATALOG of science fiction/ 
fantasy/horror first editions.Send $1.00 to: 
Other Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North Main 
Street, Providence, Rl 02904. [42] 

1950’s SCIENCE FICTION DIGESTS, 

English and American. Get 20 different for 
$19.95. Great reading from Pantechnicon, 
1165 E. Thousand Oaks Blvd., Thousand 
Oaks, CA 91360. [42] 

SF/FANTASY/DETECTIVE fiction, first and 
collectible editions. Free catalogs irregularly 
issued. Black & White Books, 111 Hicks St. 
#11F, Brooklyn, NY 11201. [47] 

STAR TREK - both, Star Wars, Dark Shad¬ 
ows, Doc Savage, James Bond, U.N.C.L.E., 
pulps, westerns, Playboys, Avengers, movie 
and TV photos, magazines, paperbacks, 
posters, and comic books, etc. 1930-1990. 
Catalog $2.50. TV Guides 1950-1990, cata¬ 
log $2. Howard Rogofsky, Box T-107, Glen 
Oaks, NY 11004. [43] 

SF, FANTASY, HORROR PAPERBACKS, 

hardcovers, magazines & pulps. New, used. 
FREE catalog & discounts, fine collections 
purchased. Rudy’s Books, 8041 Port Royale 
Dr., San Diego, CA 92126, [42] 


though we live through the '60s and 
'70s with Oliver’s rockin' mother, 
Denton has shied away from the 
deaths of cult figures like Jim Morri¬ 
son and Jimi Hendrix, to concen¬ 
trate on the clean-cut, fun-ioving 
Buddy Holly. Just as punk rock 
moved us back to a faster kind of 
music, closer in some sense to the 
roots of rock, Denton hangs his 
fast-moving plot on a figure from 
the ’50s. After the musical apoca¬ 
lypse of Wrack and Roli, and his 
bitter use of a resuscitated Lenny 
Bruce in "Dead Comedians Home", 
Denton is fulfilling his considerable 
promise with one of the great books 
of the year: I laughed. I was moved, 
I could not put it down.« 


SF/FANTASY/HORROR: 1st, limited & 
special editions, many signed. Free cata¬ 
logs. Richardson's Books, P.O.B. 181. 
Blanco, TX 78606. [41] 

NEW QUARTERLY CONTEST for amateur 
science fiction and fantasy artists worldwide! 
$1500 in prizes each quarter. Quarterly 
winners compete for $4,000 annual prize 
under professional art direction. No entry 
fee is required. Entrants retain all rights. All 
judging by professional artists only. Don’t 
delay! Details SASE: L. Ron Hubbard's Illus¬ 
trators of The Future Contest, P.O. Box 3190, 
Los Angeles, CA 90078. [41 ] 

QUARTERLY SCIENCE FICTION and 

fantasy short story contest! For new and 
amateur writers, 1st, 2nd and 3rd prizes: 
$1000, $750 and $500. All works adjudicat¬ 
ed by published authors only. Entrants must 
not have previously published more than 
three short stories or one novelette. No entry 
fee. Details SASE: L. Ron Hubbard’s Writers 
of The Future Contest, P.O. Box 1630, Los 
Angeles, CA 90078. [41] 

BOOKS, ART, VIDEOS, AUDIO TAPES for 

the SF, fantasy and horror fan. Mysteries 
too. Old and new items. Send $1.00 for list 
(credit with first order). Collections pur¬ 
chased. The Dust Jacket, 9835 Robin Rd., 
Niles, IL 60648. [45] 

SF MAIL LISTS for sale. 4500+ SF fans and 
readers, 350+ SF book stores, 175+ SF 
publishers, on mailing labels, at lowest costs 
anywhere. Custom sorted, national or local. 
Perfect for SF&F mail order dealers, conven¬ 
tions. Join our dozens of satisfied customers 
and discover the benefits of direct-mail 
advertising! Write for full information to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace. 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. [99] 


John W. Knott, Jr., Bookseller 
Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Fine First Editions 
Catalogs Issued 
Collections Purchased 
8453 Early Bud Way, Laurel, MD 20723 
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Five-Time Hugo Award Nominee! 


THRUST—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review has a new name: 
QUANTUM—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review 1 . 

THRUST made its name in the 1970s as the young Turk of SF review 
magazines, providing a forum for the literary controversies and heated debates 
of the times—and earning its first Hugo Award nomination for Best Fanzine. 

In the 1980s, THRUST became the field's most respected review 
mage, ine, aimed at SF fans and professionals who enjoy taking a serious look 
at the field of fantasy and science fiction—and ended the decade with three 
more Hugo Award nominations for Best Semiprozine'. 

For the 1990s, THRUST has become QUANTUM, and the magazine 
has continued in its unique role as the premiere forum for open and serious 
discussion on the literature of science fiction. 

If science fiction for you is more than just casual escapism, you can't 
afford to miss even one issue of QUANTUM—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review ! 


But don't just take our word for it. Here's what 
some well known SF professionals and fans have 
said about THRUST: 

'THRUST covers science fiction in a way no other 
magazine does. It's often far ahead of the game, 
anticipating ideas that surface only much I'ater 
even among so-called insiders." -Gregory Benford 

"...one of the most provocative mixes of SF and 
fantasy-related opinion, history, satire, interviews, 
and general uncategorizable quirkiness in the 
semiprofessional press." Michael Bishop 

"...SF's only ambitious nonfiction magazine of 
quality." - Gene Wolfe 

‘THRUST is the most readable magazine on the 
market. THRUST writers lose their sense of 
decency. I love it." - Charles Sheffield 


Dear QUANTUM: Enclosed is $_for the following: 

[] A 3-issue (1 year) subscription ($7.00 U.S., US$10.00 foreign) 

[] A 6-issue (2 year) subscription ($12,00 U.S., US$18.00 foreign) 

Back issues: []5 []8 []9 Q10 []11 []12 []13 []14 []15 []16 []17 []18 
[]19 []20 Q21 []22 []23 []24 []25 []26 []27 []28 []29 []30 
□31 []32 []33 []34 []35 []36 []37 []38 []39 []40 []41 
[US$3.00 ($3.50foreign) each; 3for $7.00 (US$9.00foreign); 6for 
$12.00 (US$16.00 foreign); 12 for $22.00 (US$30.00foreign).] 


"...lively, ambitious, full of ideas, sometimes 
cantankerous, often amusing, and always at the 
heart of the SF field. I read it, and [every SF fan] 
should too." - David Hartwell 

"...the major source of in-depth essays on various 
aspects of fantastic literature and its creators." 

- Jessica Amanda Salmonson 

"...informative, engaging, annoying, amusing, 
infuriating, insightful and dead wrong. That’s why 
I like it." - Michael Swanwick 

"...is the only SF publication that refuses to play 
games. The magazine tells it like it is, or, rather, 
like it should be." - Tom Monteleone 
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